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THE WORLD 


HE San Francisco Conference, having experienced all the 

difficulties that had been expected, and some that seemed 
insurmountable, has now completed the Charter of World Security 
and given it unanimous approval. It is significant that it should 
have met on United States territory and that it should have the 
warm backing not only of the President, but of an overwhelming 
majority of American opinion, and that its ratification by Congress 
is virtually assured. With the signing and ratification of this Charter 
America, who has stepped out of her isolation in the waging of war, 
gives her assurance that she will not be isolated in the affairs of 
peace; and as an earnest of her intention to throw her weight 
resolutely into the new venture President Truman has announced 
that Mr. Stettinius, who has played so great a part at the conference, 
will resign the Secretaryship of State and become the first American 


representative on the Security Council and chairman of the 
United States delegation in the General Assembly. In_ his 
speech at the final plenary session President Truman spoke 


with the confidence .of one who knew that he has the country 
with him, and he dwelt eloquently on the ideals of world security 
and world co-operation in language which is now assured of the 
same response from Americans as from people on this side of the 
Atlantic. The success that has been attained must be measured 
by the fact that unanimous decisions had to be reached by repre- 
sentatives of fifty countries, including great Powers and small, with 
the widest possible variety of interests, and situated in all paris of 
the world. The great Powers themselves had interests and views 
which had to be reconciled, and at the other extreme were small 
Powers demanding to be considered, and between were middle 
Powers who would have big responsibilities as well as rights. There 
were regional considerations which had to be balanced against the 
overriding duties of a world organisation. It was only to be expected 
that acute differences of opinion would arise, and there were moments 
when it seemed that these were insuperable. In the result no 
Power has got quite all that it wanted ; without compromise there 
could have been no Charter. In the difficult question of consultation 
and decisions by the Council in cases where disputes might lead 
to aggression, Russia was the most unbending on the principle of 
unanimity among the Big Five. But if on the question of the veto 
she was the most exigent in requiring concessions to her view, she 
at the last made the one concession without which agreement would 
probably have been impossible ; and the speed with which towards 
the end she helped to clear away certain other misunderstandings 


SECURITY CHARTER 


between herself and the great Powers did much to restore confidence 
and assure a successful outcome, 

Many countries have made their special contributions to the dis- 
cussions. On the question of trusteeship and the goal that should 
be set for backward countries, Lord Cranborne successfully 
explained to the Conference the unique experience of the British 
Colonial Empire, pointing as it does to a training for self-goverument 
which may be ultimately realised either in “independence” or in 
Dominion status ; and he was well backed by Commander Stassen, 
and by Mr. Fraser, of New Zealand. In the broad issue the Five 
Powers emerge as the dominant elements in the organisation. That 
was recognised as inevitable, for it is they who will have to imple- 
ment decisions. Everything is made to rest on agreement among 
them. With such agreement security is made certain ; without it, 
there is none—and that fact must be recognised. But at least the 
veto of one cannot prevent discussion and consultation, and that 
in itself is worth much. The smaller Powers who will be repre- 
sented in the Assembly have jealously watched proceedings which 
seemed to deprive them of the means of influencing decisions ; but 
just as their criticism has made itself felt at this conference, so the 
discussions in the Assembly will have a weight which in emergencies 
cannot be ignored. While the Charter provides no certain remedy if 
the great Powers themselves should fall out, at least it affords security 
against any lesser threat, and even at the worst the advantage of 
time and discussion. President Truman said that no one claims for 
the Charte¢ that it is a final or a perfect instrument. “ All our think- 
ing and all our actions should be based on the realisation that it 1s 
in fact only a first step.” But that first step has been taken. An 
instrument has’ been created which admits of modification. Its 
success depends on the will to use it and build up from it. 


United States Trade Policy . 


The definition of United States commercial policy, greatly clarified 
by the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, has direct 
bearing on the work which has just been completed at San Francisco. 
The new Charter will work only in favourable international economic 
conditions: and these will be shaped more by America’s attitude 
than by the policy of any other single Power. It is encouraging 
that by perpetuating the Trade Agreements Acts devised by 
Mr. Cordell Hull, and by authorising the President to reduce tariffs 
by as much as a further 50 per cent., the Senate has now made 
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clear the direction in which American policy will move. Economic 
isolation is being abandoned par: passu with political isolation, and 
again President Truman has revealed his resolve to preserve and 
even to develop the work of his great predecessor. With this victory 
won by the Administration, interest shifts to the fate of the Bretton 
Woods proposals tor the creation of an International Bank and an 
International Monetary Fund, for both are now before the Senate 
Finance Committee. Criticism has concentrated chiefly against the 
Fund. To the champions of the proposals, they are but the logical 
extension of the principles underlying present political and commer- 
cial policy to the sphere of American financial relations. To their 
opponents, which include powerful banking interests, they are not 
s© much steps towards a new international order, which is essential 
to American prosperity, as further concessions and sacrifices, required 
maybe for world resettlement, but regrettable none the less. They 
demand to know more about British (and Soviet) intentions and 
policies before acquiescing in such measures, and therefore play 
for delay. Ty this the Administration replies that it is for the 
United States to set the pace and the example: but how far Senate 
opinion will agree remains an open question. 


The Polish Question Settled 

The more accommodating part that Russia has now taken in inter- 
national affairs has done much to dissipate the wave of pessimism 
which swept over the United Nations a few weeks ago. She has 
withdrawn the main obstacle to agreement at San Francisco; she 
is believed to have discouraged the intransigence of Marshal Tito 
in regard to Trieste ; she has smoothed the way for Allied military 
control in Germany ; and last, but not least, she has promoted con- 
ditions under which the formidable deadlock over Poland has been 
brought to an end. No question between the Allies has caused so 
much concern as the delay in getting any nearer a settlement of 
the Polish question in accordance with the terms of the Yalta agree- 
ment. But the matter is now settled. The Anglo-Russian-American 
Commission of three has happily been able to stand in the back- 
ground while the leaders representing the Lublin Provisional 
Government and the democratic parties from Poland itself and 
from abroad have thrashed the matter out among themselves, and 
have reached agreement. M. Mikolajczyk will be one of the three 
members of the Government representing the Poles from Great 
Britain, and two will be from Poland, while M. Witos, if his health 
permits, will join the presidium of the Polish Parliament. The 
Lublin Ministers, so far from resenting the newcomers to their 
Government, seem rather to welcome them ; they need their aid in 
securing co-operation in Poland and also in the matter of getting 
back the hundreds of thousands of Poles who are abroad. As soon 
as the guarantee for the holding of free elections has been given 
the new Provisional Government will be officially recognised by 
America and Britain; and that, of course, involves the non- 
recognition of the Government that has interposed so many obstacles 
10 negotiation and agreement. The long patience of M. Mikolajczyk 
and his friends is at last rewarded with a solution which will 
be welcomed by millions of Poles in Poland and by all the Allies. 


The Simla Conference 

The conference of Indian political leaders which the Viceroy has 
gathered together at Simla to advise him on the reconstruction of 
his Executive Council began auspiciously because it was skilfully pre- 
pared. The Viceroy’s preliminary interviews with Mr. Gandhi and 
with the Presidents of both the Congress Party and the Moslem 
League were @n essential step towards bringing the rival parties 
together. But the first obstacle encountered is due to the familiar 
fact that political and communal divisions do not coincide. Some 
parts of India—especially the North-West Frontier Province—have 
a Congress Ministry, but include Moslem constituents. Thus if, 
as the Viceroy has stipulated, the new Council includes Hindus and 
Moslems in equal proportiuns, the Congress Party would hold a 
majority if they were able to nominate one or more of the Moslem 
members. The Moslem League insists, therefore, that all Moslem 
representatives must be its own nominees, and its claim to represent 
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all Moslems clashes with the political claim of Congress Party to 
represent both communities. Mr. Gandhi, in his telegram to Lord 
-Wavell on June 17th, rejected communal parity, but declared that 
“parity between the Congress and the Moslem League is under- 
standable.” The chief features of the first phase of the conference 
have been, on the one hand, the anxiety of all main groups to keep 
the discussions on the politica: plane, because it is the communal] 
question which arouses most feeling ; and, on the other, the persist- 
ence with which communal! differences force themselves to the fore- 
front almost in spite of the participants. The hope of Simla, as 
expressed by Lord Wavell, is that if agreement can be reached, 
despite all obstacles, on this immediate, short-range and practical 
question, a real step forward will have been taken towards a final 
settlement. Simla is a test of how far each group can agree to even a 
temporary and fragmentary compromise. 


Public Spending and Investment 

The White Paper on Employment Policy, published over a year 
ago, asserted the need io prevent total private and public expendi- 
ture on goods and services “from falling to a level where general 
unemployment appezars.” It also proposed that local authorities— 
the chief agencies of public capital expenditure—should for this 
purpose prepare, in consultation with the Government, plans of 
the capital works required. This particular aspect of the problem 
was discussed in cautious terms by Sir John Anderson a week ago, 
when he addressed the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants. The Chancellor of the Exchequer visualises a 
“steered ” public investment and spending, so that it “compen- 
sates as far as possible for the ups and downs of private investment 
which we may find more difficult to control.” Local authorities are 
not only heavy spenders, but also heavy borrowers, and Sir John 
emphasised the need for the equally close liaison between central 
and local authorities required by the new Local Authorities Loans 
Act, which will come into operation on August 1st. The equitable 
sharing of burdens between the taxpayer and the ratepayer is indeed 
one of our many financial problems during the coming years of 
national reconstruction: and whilst accepting the pre-war principle 
that the Treasury should help areas with “great needs and small 
resources,” Sir John gave his audience iittlhe encouragement to hope 
for central help save for “the proved necessities of each service.” 
His restriction may not prove reconcilable with the suggested use of 
public investment as a stabilising force manipulated to secure a 
high level of employment. Stability in public investment alone can 
achieve little unless it is geared not only to public spending on 
current services, but also to private investment and private spending. 
If it is to be the fly-wheel of our economic life, regulating the balance 
of employment and production, in a mixed economy, it cannot be 
confined permanently to the most urgent and undeniable necessities, 
pleaded by local authoritizs before a reluctant Treasury. 


Training to be Civilians 

The general principle laid down by the War Office pamphlet on 
“The Army Education Scheme” and by General Sir Robert Adam, 
the Adjutant-General, is altogether admirable. It lays down that 
“the educational needs of men and women, however various they 
may be, can be classified broadly as concerning either their social 
and political responsibilities as citizens, or their interests and equip- 
ment as individuals.” The scheme therefore wisely provides for all 
kinds of training except purely technical instruction for specific jobs: 
and its most interesting project is the setting up of residential 
“Formation Colleges,” one for each command at home and overseas. 
Here some 600 or 1,000 men and women will each month follow 
specialised training courses, grouped into seven departments: 
science, commerce, art and crafts, domestic subjects, trades, moder 
studies, and instructors’ training. In the units, at least six hours 4 
week will eventually be devoted to such subjects, under full-time 
and part-time instructors. If wisely handled the scheme should go 
far to make Britain’s service men and women into the best-educated 
eements in our civilian life: though it remains to be seen how well 
the shortage of supp!y of skilled teachers will be overcome. 
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NEXT 


HEN on Thursday the electors of Great Britain cast their 

votes in a General Election for the first time since 1935, 
many millions of them will vote faithfully—cr as the more cen- 
sorious might say, blindly—for the party, Conservative, Labour or 
Liberal, to which they have been traditionally attached, Their votes 
will not decide the issue. It will be determined by that large body 
of opinion, abnormally large today, consisting of men and women 
who have never been associated with any party, and are more 
acutely conscious of the defects than of the virtues of each. Some 
of them have voted, some have not troubled to vote at previous 
elections ; millions have never till now had the opportunity to 
And more of them, it is safe to say, after all the injunctions 
and exhortations by radio and on public platforms, are still in a 
state of considerable perplexity, And well they may be, for after 
five years of fruitful co-operation between all parties the attempt 
to invent opposing battle-cries is plainly artificial. What the rival 
claims come to in nine cases out of ten is simply that Codlin’s the 
friend, not Short. Nothing could make that clearer than a para- 
graph in what appears to have been an admirable speech by Sir 
William Beveridge at Edinburgh on Saturday. “ The Liberals,” 
said their distinguished campaign-leader, “were fighting for the 
three things most wanted by every man and woman in the country— 
lasting peace and the abolition of war, a Britain in which everyone 
who wanted a chance of working and earning got it, and an insured 
income for everyone who could not work.” That most admirably 
epitomises the Liberal programme. How far does the Conserva- 
tive programme, as regards these three points, resemble it? It 
resembles it in every detail. How far does the Labour programme 
differ from it? It differs from it not a whit. 

What this amounts to is that regarding. what Sir William 
Beveridge calls the three things most wanted by every man and 
woman in the country the three parties are as fully agreed 
now that they have separated as they were when they were 
working together. And the same is substantially true as 
regards the treatment of Germany and _ the prosecution of 
the war with Japan. Why then, it may. be asked, as Mr. 
Churchill has very pertinently asked, did they separate at all? As 
a matter of fact there is a perfectly good answer to that, Labour 
and Liberals are fully entitled to contend that, though the aims are 
common to all parties the task will stand a much better chance of 
being discharged successfully by Liberals or Labour, as the case 
may be, than it will by Conservatives, and that in any event it is 
high time that the House of Commons was renewed by a change of 
personnel in all parties. In such an argument the onus of proof 
lies with the party which has forced the issue by declining (as, it 
must be repeated, it was perfectly entitled to do) to form part of 
a Coalition Government any longer. Labour’s trouble is that it 
can adduce no proof. Conservatives can point to the singularly 
successful record of the Coalition Government and declare that 
all they desire is to continue that good work to the end. Labour 
cannot say that, for it would mean applauding a programme that 
has been carried out predominantly by Conservatives. It is reduced 
to such unconvincing charges as that there is no hope of getting 
houses built on a satisfactory scale by Conservatives. On what 
conceivable ground can that be said? Mr. Churchill mentioned 
in one of his broadcasts that the 9 million houses which existed in 
Britain at the end of the last war had been increased to 133 million 
—i.e., by 50 per cent.—in the subsequent twenty years of almost 
unbroken Conservative predominance. But quite apart from that 
it is manifest that any party that may find itself in power will do 
its utmost, if from no higher motive than a desire to retain electoral 
Support, to provide decent houses on the largest scale and in the 
shortest time possible, And there is no reason to suppose that in 
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the technical execution of the immense task Labour is inherently 
more gifted than its Liberal or Conservative rivals, in spite of the 
undoubted ability of several of its front-bench figures. 

In considering Labour’s appeal to the voter, moreover, certain 
grounds for misgiving must be scrutinised candidly. Labour suffers 
from one personal liability, Professor Laski, even more prejudicial 
than the Conservatives’ capital liability, Lord Beaverbrook. Mc. 
Laski’s individual importance can easily be exaggerated, but the 
importance of the issue his impetuosity has raised—the control of 
the elected representatives of the people by an extra-Parliamentary 
body with no constitutional status whatever—is beyond exaggera- 
tion. The issue is in fact crucial. Some uneasiness has always 
been felt at the part played in Parliamentary elections by the trade 
unions and their political funds, but on balance it is seen to be an 
advantage that the unions themselves should confine themselves, as 
they normally do, to the industrial side of labour problems, and 
elect representatives to Parliament to deal constitutionally with the 
political side in the House of Commons. The arrangement can only 
work satisfactorily if the supremacy of Parliament and the freedom 
of debate remain unquestioned. Some reforms of procedure may 
be necessary to enable the increasing business of Parliament to be 
coped with successfully, but the changes some Labour leaders have 
advocated—amounting to something very like government by 
Orders in Council—are such as to constitute a very strong argument 
against putting Labour in control of the House of Commons. And 
any atteinpt at control by an extraneous caucus would be incom- 
parably more disastrous. There is, moreover, another article in the 
Labour programme, almost its most conspicuous article, which may 
well give the individual voter pause. The argument on the respec- 
tive merits of nationalisation and free enterprise (actually of course 
they are not necessarily alternatives; a number of intermediate 
possibilities exist) has been worn threadbare; no more need be said 
on the general question here than that the public control of a par- 
ticular industry is not a step to be either advocated or condemned 
on grounds of general principle. It may, for example, be a goc i 
thing or a bad thing to nationalise the coal-mines. But it is necessary 
to realise that the step is a serious one, and once taken it cannot 
easily be retraced. It ought emphatically not to be taken by a 
single party on the strength of a probably narrow majority at a 
General Election. Least of all should it be taken in such circum- 
stances by the Labour Party, for the prospect of demands for wage- 
increases by the workers in a nationalised industry under a Labour 
Government opens up a sombre outlook for the consumer, A 
National Government might well decide to bring certain industries 
under public control by a decision which all parties supported, That 
is a very different matter from action by the Labour Party taken in 
the fave of inevitably fierce opposition, 

The clear alternative to a Labour Government is a government 
headed by Mr, Churchill, and the arguments in favour of that are 
convincing. Personal claims must give way to national needs, but 
the immeasurable contribution the Prime Minister has made to 
victory would be strangely rewarded by his ejection from office on 
the morrow of victory. And there is much more to be said than 
that. Mr, Churchill is regarded throughout the world as the 
symbol of British stability and resolution ; his defeat would pro- 
duce internationally both perplexity and dismay—neither of which 
can be afforded at the moment. And at home there is a compelling 
reason for Mr. Churchill’s return, He stands not for a party govern- 
ment, a Conservative Government, but for a new coalition govern- 
ment on the broadest basis possible, and no one can seriously doubt 
that though party is and must remain the basis of our democratic 
Parliamentary system, the problems impending forbid a resump- 
tion of party government yet, How broad the basis can be remains 
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to be seen. Labour, it is said, will refuse to work again with Con- 
servatives, but that proclamation came from. the lips of Professor 
Laski, and since Mr. Laski has been repudiated by his party once 
there seems to be no decisive reason why it should not repudiate 
him again. In any case there remain the Liberals (not the National 
Liberals, who can be counted for this purpose, and most others, as 
Conservatives) but the followers of Sir Archibald Sinclair, That 
small group may well come back to the House of Commons greatly 
strengthened, and it is very much to the public interest that it 
should, for the Liberals of today stand in the traditions of the great 
Liberal social reform Parliament of 1905, in which the present Prime 
Minister played so leading and so laudable a part. They cannot coa- 
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HE election Brekekekex continues. In my constituency the 
name (misspelt) of the Labour candidate is scrawled on 
walls in a blackish chalk or paint which reminds me of political in- 


scriptions in Italy during the early days of the fascists. Some 
Conservative posters have been torn down and defaced. Perhaps 
Labour posters are treated similarly in other parts of the town, 


but it is a little disquieting that, as at the last general election, 
most (though not all) of the interference with freedom of speech 
appears to come from unofficial supporters of the Left. I notice 
that some of the Left are complaining of Mr. Low’s indisposition 
as a piece of bad luck for them. I should have thought that, as 
long as Lord Beaverbrook keeps in good health and makes speeches, 
the Left have not lost their best vote-winning asset. As for the 
Liberals, their tactics seem to be te deliver right and left punches 
in quick succession. The tactics are sound, but the punches do 
not seem quite heavy enough to count as knock-outs. Meanwhile 
the Japanese war also continues. 
* * 7 * 

The increase of land under corn may have contributed in a minor 
degree to the comfort of that large class of unfortunates who suffer 
from hay fever. So many other factors—rain, dust, heat, cloud, and 
so on—must be taken into account on the plus and minus side 
that one cannot judge whether the fact that there are X acres less 
under grass really makes any difference. At all events I for one 
find the train journey to London through the home counties 
in the latter half of June much less of a torture than it used to be. 

- * * * 





The doctors have done a good deal to mitigate the discomforts 
of hay-fever, but my fellow-sufferers will agree with me that it is 
still a most troublesome thing. I have always wondered why nearly 
every university puts its examinations at a time when a considerable 
number of candidates—hay-fever being worse in youth than in 
late middle-age—are certain to be suffering from a disease not 
serious enough to disqualify them from sitting but serious enough to 
lower their vitality and power of concentration. 

* * * * 

Why is it that there is no good history of the British navy? 
There are excellent monographs on certain aspects and periods of 
naval history, and I am not forgetting the History of the Royal Navy 
edited by W. Laird Clowes, in a number of volumes. This work 
contains a great deal of most valuable material and hundreds of 
interesting illustrations, but the text is laboured and often over- 
technical. In any case the volumes- are now nearly fifty years 
old. Obviously a historian must hesitate before taking on an 
enormous subject which broadens out into almost every aspect of 
English life and covers so long a period of time. Nevertheless one 
man has written a history of the British army. The task of a 
historian of the navy would not be much more difficult. Indeed 
in some respects it would be easier, since at any given time there 
is more uniformity about naval campaigns than about warfare, say, 
in Burma and in the Low Countries. 

7 * * * 

I have been carrying about in my pocket One of the most lovely 
of all anthologies, Mr. Maurice Baring’s English Landscape. 
published in 1916. Any profits from it were 


short 


This small book was 
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lesce with Labour, for to Socialism as a doctrine they are radicaily 
_ opposed. They could, to the greatest advantage, coalesce with a Con- 
servative Government headed by Mr. Churchill, and containing such 
independents as Sir John Anderson, Lord Woolton and Sir Arthur 
Salter. They would be a perpetual stimulus in the direction of 
progressive measures and would most valuably strengthen the 
Prime Minister against the less enlightened members of his own 
party. The undecided voter must make his own choice in each 
constituency between the Conservative and Libera] candidate, 
Personality must count for something. So must the question which 
has the better chance of success. But the survival of Liberalism 
is much more to be desired than its eclipse—and much more likely. 


NOTEBOOK 


given to the British fund for the relief of Russian prisoners of war 
in Germany. It would be a gracefu! act if the book could be reprinted 
for the same generous purpose today, or, if the time is past for this 
particular purpose, the profits might be used in some other way for 
the benefit of those Russian soldiers whose heroism has contributed 
so much towards keeping the English country from the horrors of a 
German invasion. 
* * * 7 
Mr. Baring’s book includes the superb stanzas from Tennyson's 
In Memoriam describing an English mid-summer night and early 
dawn: 
Till now the doubtful dusk reveal’d 
The knolls once more, where couch’d at ease, 
The white kine glimuiered, and the trees 
Laid their dark arms about the field: 


And suck’d from out the distant gloom 
A breeze began to tremble ‘o’er 
The large leaves of the sycumore, 
And fluctuate all the still perfume ; 
And gathering freshlier overhead, 
Rocked the full-foliaged elms, and swung 
- The heavy-folded rose, and flung 
The lilies to and fro, and said 
“The dawn, the dawn,” and died away. 
* * * * 

There are some ridiculous lines in In Memoriam: e.g., “My 
drooping memory will not shun The foaming grape of eastern France,” 
meaning that the poet will not say no to a glass of champagne. In 
any case, quiet verse about grief remembered in tranquillity cannot 
have the high magnificence of “ Peace, peace, he is not dead,” or of 
Antony’s “I am dying, Egypt, dying” or of Wordsworth’s sudden 
lament for Lucy 

No motion has she now, no force ; 
She neither hears nor sees ; 
Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 
All this may be said to show that In Memoriam is something other 
than a great elegy. The best passages in the poem are those in 
which Victorian England appears as sweet and everlasting as the 
little landscapes seen out of the windows in an early Italian painting. 
* * * * 


Someone was kind enough last week to give me a good slab of 
Roquefort cheese brought from Copenhagen. It is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon the difference between Roquefort and the “ mouse- 
trap” to which we have been limited, with occasional exceptions, 
during these war years. What strikes me most as a patriot, or perhaps 
I should say as a greedy or at all events as a cheese-loving patriot, is 
that, if it is possible to make Roquefort cheese in Denmark, why ca 
it not be made in England? Are we to go back in post-war years 
to the jejune English Cheddar or to the repulsive imported Gorgon- 
zola? (Heaven forbid that I should complain about Stilton, bul 
small Stiltons are not found everywhere. Anyhow they are not 4 
good as large Stiltons, and a small family cannot cope with a large 
Stilton.) Furthermore, might we not keep more goats on our hill- 
sides? In short why cannot Roquefort, Pommel, Camembert, Bri, 


Gruyére, Port du Salut, Bel Paese and all be made in England's 
NuMA PompPILIvs. 


green and pleasant land? 
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CHINA: THE COMMUNIST PROBLEM 


By EDWARD DALE 


HE latest Press reports from Chungking indicate that a settle- 
ment of the quarrel between Chungking and Yenan is as far 
off as ever. Much has been written on this subject in the past few 
years. Most of this, however, has been written by partisans of one 
side or the other. * It is thus difficult to obtain a fair and objective 
picture of conditions in the Communist area. The following notes 
are based on first hand information from foreigners who have visited 
Yenan recently. ; 

All foreign observers who have studied it on the spot are in agree- 
In the area 
they control they have abolished “ squeeze ” almost completely; they 
have enforced universal primary education ; they have set up local 
industries to supply the essential wants of the population at reason- 
able prices ; they have imposed a fair system of taxes and ensure that 
these taxes are fairly collected ; and, surprisingly enough, instead of 
liquidating the rapacious landlords, they have left the majority in 
possession of their land but compelled them to be content with a 
fair rent from their ténants. 

Most surprising of all, they have made the Communist army 
popular with the common people. This has been done by the rigid 
enforcement of discipline and insistence that everything supplied by 
the people should be adequately paid for. The result has been 
a natural growth of confidence between army and people; each 
now helps and supports the other in various ways to their mutual 
benefit. ; 

The area in which this experiment has been carried out, whilst 
large in size, is a comparatively sparsely inhabited and a purely 
agricultural region. There are no large industries with their swarm- 
ing population of factory hands requiring to be fed from elsewhere, 
such as are to be found in Hankow or Shanghai. It by no means 
follows, therefore, that a similar experiment in an area which included 
a number of large cities, such as the Yangtze river basin, would be 
equally successful. Indeed, there are so many powerful vested 
interests in the big industrial areas, which would oppose the idea 
with all their strength, that it would only be possible to organise a 
similar system in such an area by using considerable force ; under 
these conditions, there could be no hope of securing any mutual 
confidence between the army and the people. 

The desirability and usefulness of providing the Communist armies 
with foreign arms has, for a long time, been a source of debate 
amongst foreign observers, both in and out of China. It has even 
been suggested in some quarters that to do so would forthwith enable 
these armies to launch large-scale attacks on the Japanese and drive 
them into the sea! 

The Communist armies are short of all kinds of arms and equip- 
ment. They have been blockaded by troops of the Central Govern- 
ment for years, since, not unnaturally, unless and until the Com- 
munist leaders agree to place their forces unreservedly under the 
command of the Chungking Military Council, the Central Govern- 
ment feels doubtful as to the use to which these forces might be put. 
Nor, since she herself was attacked in 1941 and has required all the 
arms she can produce, has U.S.S.R. been in a position to supply the 
Chinese Communists with any equipment. 

The present woeful shortage of weapons means that they cannot 
attack the Japanese except when the odds are overwhelmingly in 
their favour. They cannot afford to lose equipment ; attacks nowa- 
days are therefore generally made with the object of capturing 
equipment from the enemy rather than killing him. The rest of 
their armament and clothing is of local manufacture, primitive but 
effective for their purpose. Many observers comment favourably 
on the smart and serviceable uniforms worn by the Communist 
troops. And the skill of the back-room boys who design locally made 
weapons is in character with Chinese genius for improvisation. 

‘Their armament includes various types of rifle, together with a 
few machine guns, the majority of which have been captured from 


the enemy. The only guns available are made locally from wood, 
strengthened with wire wrapping, and using black powder, also made 
on the spot, as propellent. For attacking enemy armoured vehicles 
or trucks they manufacture both anti-tank mines and “ Molotov 
cocktails” fram clay. Some primitive mortars and hand grenades 
more or less complete the list of weapons. 

It is clear that troops, thus lightly armed, can undertake only 
minor offensive action. But in spite of their difficulties, they con- 
stantly maintain a fine offensive spirit. Their activities are greatly 
helped by the ordinary people. Moving about the country freely 
these are able to supply a satisfactory flow of information about 
enemy movements. On account of Chinese attacks, the Japanese 
troops are mainly confined to garrisons in the towns and villages 
or in blockhouses along the various lines of communication ; they 
seldom dare to appear outside such places except in considerable 
force. But to keep their garrisons supplied with food and munitions 
they have to move convoys of trucks from place to place. It some- 
times happens that the Communists are able to get advance informa- 
tion about the movement of a convoy. Then, if time permits, a 
favourite method is to arrange an ambush for the enemy force in 
some lonely place. Knowing every inch of the ground the troops 
move very swiftly by cross-country tracks, by night or by day. They 
can thus prepare their road blocks and lay the mines and have time 
enough to take up concealed positions before the enemy arrives. 
Such a “ battle” is all over in a few minutes, and the guerillas will 
have carried off the spoils and be miles away before the enemy can 
send out a relief column. 

No doubt the Communist troops, given adequate equipment and 
training, could eventually be made into a real army. But at present 
they are in practice really only a loosely knit collection of guerilla 
bands. There is no higher formation than the regiment, and it 
would take a long time to collect and train the leaders and staff 
necessary to organise, train, and lead them as divisions and higher 
formations. Without such organised formations, properly co- 
ordinated, it is clear that no major offensive operations could suc- 
ceed. “ Patriotism is not enough.” This is, of course, no reason for 
not giving them such small arms and other equipment suitable 
for their primary usefulness as active guerillas, a role in which they 
have shown themselves to excel. 


The real reason why even the few light weapons they require as 
guerillas have not been given to them from foreign sources is, of 
course, political. So long as the Central Government fail to come 
to terms with the Communists, it is obviously impqssible for any 
foreign power to give arms to the Communists and at the same 
time remain in friendly relations with Chungking. And, with all its 
faults—many of which have been as exaggerated as its difficulties 
have been minimised—the Chungking régime is, after all, the only 
government available at the moment; were,it to fall or resign, the 
result would be a return to the days of the “War Lords,” and a 
revival of the armed struggle for power. Since, today, China 
forms an essential land bas¢ from which the Allies can attack Japan, 
a revival of civil war, with the resulting chaos and disorder, would 
be a disaster from the point of view of the general war effort in 
the Far East. For this reason, if for no other, foreign support 
for the present government of China, under the able leadership of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek, is an obvious necessity. 


In this connection it is of some interest to realise that, in addition 
to the region round Yenan which is the main Communist stronghold, 
there are other areas in the hands of Chinese guerillas who, in many 
cases, are under the control of Yenan. Some of these areas are near 
the sea; for example, in Shantung in the north, or in Kwangtung 
in the south. If and when the Allies land a force in China, it 
may thus turn out that the first Chinese forces they contact will 
be some of those guerillas who owe allegiance to Yenan and not 
Chungking. 
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From the point of view of China herself it is sincerely to be hoped 
that before the end of the war some solution to the problem will have 
been found. Impoverished as she will inevitably be when peace 
comes, China will need all her strength and energy for reconstruction. 
Unless the resources of the Communists can also be harnessed to 
the common effort of China to put her house in order, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that much of the available power will be 
dissipated in a ruinous civil war. Moreover, once the Japanese 
menace has been satisfactorily dealt with, there will surely be less 
reluctance on the part of other Powers to take sides in a contest, 
which, for the time being at least, is recognised as being an internal 
Chinese problem. The recent tragic example of Spain illustrates the 
dangers to which interference in the internal affairs of another 
country can lead ; it is thus evident that a satisfactory solution of 
the Communist problem in China is a matter of real importance to all 
the United Nations. 


PRODUCTION AND MORALE 


By CONSTANCE REAVELEY 


OME women were working on bomb-containers. Their work 
had been skilfully broken.down into small easy operations, and 
the welfare officer suggested that it would interest them to see how 
one job fitted into the next, and how the containers were assembled. 
The works manager said this was not necessary. “What they have 
to do is so simple,” he said, “they've only got to do what they’re 
told, put that blank peg into that blank hole. It’s not important 
that they should be interested in the work, all they’re interested in 
is money.” 

This principle that all the workers are interested in is money has 
been widely acted on ; bonuses have been arranged on the assump- 
tion that as long as a man could get a bigger pay-packet by working 
harder he would work harder. It has not always been a successful 
policy. Many workers have a certain standard of living m their 
minds, and when that has been attained they lose interest in money ; 
most of them worked excessively long hours during the Dunkirk 
period; and for many months afterwards ; they carry still a legacy 
of long fatigue. When they have earned enough for their modest 
standaid of living they tend to want a respite, and to value leisure 
more than cash. 


At this point righteous indignation arises in the public mind. Men 
and women, it is argued, ought to be more patriotic than that. 
This anger is increased when it is realised that many- people have no 
interest in earning money for income tax; if all they earn in the 
jast day or half-day in the week will be taken from them in tax, 
they do not earn that money ; the women take a day off sometimes 
to clean their houses and do their laundry, the men to get the 
allotment into order or have a long sleep. So it appears they have 
interests outside money, and if you want them to work when their 
money-interest is satisfied you must treat them as persons to whom 
appeal can be made on other grounds. A natural interest in the 
job for the job’s sake is often killed. Workers are given no idea what 
place their task has inggke national effort, nor any explanation of the 
machines and proctsses they work. If a man thinks he can improve 
his job, saving time by an alteration of the process or the con- 
trivance of a tool, nobody has time to listen to him. One man said 
to me: “If you put an idea in the suggestion-box you ought at 
least to get an interview, and be given a chance to explain what you 
have in mind.” I think there is a lot in this; it is hard not to lose 
interest when one’s suggestions are ignored. People are constantly 
treated as though they had no minds—only hands. 


The Government has tried to supply the higher motive for hard 
work in war production by pep talks, films and slogans, and by the 
establishment of Joint Production Gommittees. But Government 
eredit has suffered incalculably from the belief that in the last war 
atrocity-stories were invented to excite morale. Joint Production 
Committees have sometimes been useful. But where the attitude 
of the management 1s that expressed by a labour manager of my 
acquaintance, who said, “ My idea is that the Joint Production Com- 
mittee is waste of time, and my hope is to get the workers to take 
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the same view,” they are ineffective. The workers have often not 
had enough initial confidence in the scheme to see that sensible 


- people were elected as their representatives, and the chairman has 


made it his business to rule out of order as much cf the agenda as 
possible. The workers had a natural tendency to think the committee 
was their opportunity to get changes made for their comfort and con- 
venience, in ventilation, organisation of tea-breaks and so on—andg 
these proposals, it turned out, could be rejected as having nothing 
to do with production. Everybody loses interest. 


When the money appeal has failed and the patriotic appeal has 
failed, men say in desperation, “ They ought all to be put into khaki; 
the Army knows how te make men obey.” I think it would be 
well worth while for industry to study the Army’s methods of build- 
ing morale. It is well known that the Army has a severe system of 
punishments, and that it relies greatly on drill as the basis of discipline 
and of the habit of obedience. But there is more to it than that, 
I remember a regular officer bursting out in annoyance at “ civilians 
m uniform.” “These young men from civil life,” he said, “ don't 
know what it means to be an officer. At the end of a day’s march 
what do they do? Collect in the pub. I was taught that an officer's 
first duty at the end of the day is to see that the horses are properly 
looked after, ther to his men to see that they are comfortable, and 
then, if he has time, to look after himself. These young men haven't 
got the tradition.” Lord Moran in his book, The Anatomy of 
Courage, speaks of Wellington’s Army. The Duke himself said his 
men were “ the greatest scamps unhung.” Sir John Moore organised 
the training that made them into the army that won the Peninsular 
War. “He left a creed in which the British Army still believes, a 
creed supported by a faith in human nature. He insisted that the 
men should be treated as human beings. The officers must know 
their men, be their friend, and look after their wants ; even orders 
must be given in the language of moderation.” He goes on: “ This 
discipline of kindness has won converts in strange places. Von der 
Goltz, speaking for the Germans, asks whether the niartinet has ever 
made a good soldier on active service. . . . He tells us that the secret 
of the strength of the German army is to be found in the interest 
the officers take in their men.” 


The Army sets great store by tidiness and order. In the factories 
where I have worked one of the most depressing influences on one’s 
morale was mess, in the yard, the workshop, the canteen, even the 
wash-places. But Army life and industry are very different. The 
Army appears to alternate between periods of the utmost exertion 
in battle or intensive training for battle, and times of rest or routine 
life in which officers and men can have some relaxation. In industry 
there is unremitting relentless drive, and the margin for relaxation 
is inadequate. Men and women working at machines or! assembly- 
benches, and the management who are responsible for maintaining 
the flow of work, often cannot relax for a minute of the day, and this 
Strain may continue for weeks and months. For years now many 
factories have worked a six-and-a-half day week; their holidays 
amount to about ten days in the year. This pressure makes it harder 
for those in command to find time to get the welfare conditions 
right, and produces irritability and boredom in the workers. Nature's 
cure is rest and exercise, but industrial life is not planned to allow 
for enough of these. 


A deeper difficulty may be expressed by saying that the Army 
is not a concern run for profit. Even in war-time industrial workers 
firmly believe that shareholders, directors, works managers, foremen 
are all working for their own pocket. It is hard to base a demand 
for sacrificial devotion to duty on the system of cost-plus-profit. It 
is believed that the Excess Profit Tax is often evaded. In time 4 
peace this fundamental discontent could be in part allayed by the 
publication of a firm’s accounts. In war the facts which constitute 
the compelling reason for production drives cannot be disclosed. The 
spiritual unity of this nation has been gravely damaged by the 
inequalities that have arisen from excessive concentration on profits. 
This is not disputed, and it is a matter that must greatly concem 
us in the rebuilding of our life when peace returns. In the meantime 
industry might learn a great deal from the Services. They ux 
exactly the same human material as industry, and enable it to stafd 
tremendous strains. 
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POLE TO POLE 
By GEOFFREY RAWSON 

HE air reconnaissance of the North Magnetic Pole last month, 
T and the report that it had moved some distance from its position 
as defined a century ago, seems to have elicited little public interest. 
Even the physicists and others primarily concerned do not seem to 
be greatly interested. As for the navigators, te whom the Poles have 
been the most important factor in navigation for centuries, they too 
seem to be losing all interest in the whole subject of Magnetism. 
The truth is, of course, that that ancient, complicated and unreliable 
instrument known as the magnetic compass 1s passing into obsolesc- 
ence after its long reign. It has had a notable, if erratic place in 
discovery, exploration, survey and charting. Columbus steered west 
with its aid and even seems to have been acquainted with its varia- 


‘ tion, namely the angle between the magnetic and the geographic 


poles. In those days, some even thought that the longitude itself 
could be deduced in some mysterious way from a knowledge of the 
magnetic variation. In the course of time, the crude needle was im- 
proved and compensated for all kinds of inherent and extraneous 
errors ; and finally, in the last century, a noted Scots scientist, Lord 
Kelvin, produced his greatly improved standard model, with its 
eight parallel needles, its featherlight card, its beautiful compensations 
and its general efficiency and reliability. 

Even so, the mariners’ compass remained suspect. No navigator 
ever felt safe with it; the worst insult at sea was to “ lie like a magnetic 
compass ”; it seldom, if ever, performed its true function—to point 
to the true north; it frequently pointed in the opposite direction, its 
error varied from one degree to ninety; it had to be continually 
checked day and night by amplitudes and azimuths; in warships, 
gunfire abnormally disturbed it. Furthermore, the nearer you 
approached one or other of the magnetic poles, the more erratic the 
magnetic compass. The aircraft which recently flew over the North 
Magnetic Pole had on board no fewer than eleven magnetic com- 
passes. The captain, Wing Commander D. C. McKinley, is reported 
to have said wryly: “they did not seem to know what to do when 
we were over the Pole.” It was clear that a revolution was long 
overdue with the coming of high-speed liners, bigger and better 
battleships and fast aircraft. The scientists worked on the problem 
and produced the Sperry gyroscopic compass. It had all the virtues 
and none of the vices of the old instrument; it pointed to the true 
north; it loftily ignored even the existence of the magnetic poles; it 
completely eliminated Variation and Deviation and it was immune 
altogether to magnetic influences. Hence the general indifference to 
the news that the Magnetic Pole is not where it was thought to be. 
Who cares? Hence also the passing of the first great aid to navigation 
--the magnetic compass. 

The navigator not only wanted to know in which direction he was 
steering; it was essential that he should know the depth of water 
into which he was steering. From the dawn of time he had relied 
for this purpose on a weight at the end of a piece of rope or wire. 
This was “cast” overboard and then slowly and painfully hauled 
back on board and: the depth in fathoms laboriously measured by an 
ancient system or code of knots and bits of rag and other queer 
marks. I well remember, not so many years ago, taking part in the 
nautical operation of “casting the deep sea lead.” It was usually 
necessary to do this on a dark and dirty night when the ship was 
approaching the land and the captain was not sure where he was and 
the temperature was low—({icy, in fact) and the mainyard had to be 
backed. The whole watch was employed lining the bulwarks, and as 
the leadsman cast the lead, his ghostly call in the darkness from the 
bows “ Watch, there, Watch! ” still haunts my ears. 

This primitive method persisted, with slight technical improve- 
ments, from before the early Phoenicians to afteg,the late Victorians. 
Then science, appalled by the age-old monstrosity and its hopeless 
inadequacy to present-day needs, took a hand. There resulted the 
sonic depth-finder by which a sound wave is continuously transmitted 
to the sea bed from which its echo returns to a receiving diaphragm 
on board the ship. The speed of sound in sea water being known, the 
depth is automatically and continuously registered before the grati- 
fied eye of the navigator in the secluded comfort and convenience of 
the chart room. It not only assures him of the ship’s safety as she 
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speeds on but gives him a continuous line of soundings for com- 
parison with the lines of soundings on the chart before him. 

So passes the second great aid to navigation—the sounding lead. 

In addition to knowing his course and direction and the depth of 
water under his keel, it is essential that the navigator should know | 
the position of his ship at any given time, particularly when he is out 
of sight of land and seamarks. Position at sea means Latitude plus 
Longitude. Latitude has always been easy and simple. Even Old 
Man Columbus had a pretty shrewd idea of his latitude, and heaven 
knows he was poorly enough equipped. But finding the longitude 
was the devil, because longitude is the same as time, and in medieval 
times, and still later, nobody had yet been able to establish any 
method or medium of knowing the correct time in a ship at sea. 
Ships found out where they were by hitting the rocks and even 
then they did not know -the longitude of the rock. So charts could 
not be made; voyages were unduly prolonged; shipmasters went a 
long way round to avoid suspected dangers, and at night fall it was 
the general custom to heave-to for the nignt. 

Things got so bad that at last the British Government was goaded 
into offering some handsoime prizes. By an Act of Parliament passed 
in the reign of Queen Anne, they offered a prize of £20,000 to any- 
body who could discover a method of finding the longitude of a ship 
at sea. This was in 1714. Half a century later, the prize was grudg- 
ingly awarded to a Yorkshire carpenter, John Harrison, who aban- 
doned carpentry to enter on his life’s work, which was the building 
of the perfect chronometer. For this vocation he had a peculiar bent. 
He was a genius in horology. 

His masterpiece maintained such a regular rate, even during a iony 
passage in a ship at sea, that the correct longitude was easily found 
by its means to within a very small margin of error. 

The reason was that longitude depends on Greenwich mean time, 
and Harrison’s chronometer, day after day, did not vary, or varied 
so little that it did not matter, and thus gave the navigator the correct 
Greenwich Time. This chronometer was duplicated and multiplied 
by dozens of other watchmakers, and during the 18th, 19th and the 
early part of the 2oth century every ship was navigated with the aid 
of one or more of these beautiful instruments, all facsimiles. of 
Harrison’s master watch. Then came radio. And radio brought daily 
time signals from all the principal observatories of the world. It did 
not matter if you were at the North Magnetic Pole or in the African 
jungle, provided you had a radio receiver, you could get G.M.F. at 
any hour. At sea, it was found that a common deck watch.sufficed. 
Harrison’s beautiful instrument installed in every ship became 
redundant. So passed the third great aid to navigation—the marine 
chronometer. 

There passed also something else—the need of the navigator even 
to know Greenwich Time. With the coming of Radar, the longitude 
of a ship at sea is becoming of dwindling importance. The ship 
of the future will move along the Radar Ray, guided and controlled on 
its set path. Longitude will be of little consequence. Time, even, will 
cease to be of much account in navigation. Then perhaps the 
navigator will find his occupation gone. 


ANOTHER HITLER 


By EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH 

W< who went through it are inclined to call “unique” the 

tragedy and the farce of Adolf Hitler’s assault upon the sur- 
rounding world, and the catastrophe that, in consequence of it, befell 
Germany and the maniac who had ruled her. It is nothing of the 
kind: like all experiences of humanity, bitter or sweet, it had its 
parallel in history, and not even in far-off history. For exactly 
seventy-five years ago, Francisco Solano Lopez, dictator of Paraguay, 
died in the heart of his country in a fortified camp on the Aguidaban 
river with a few hundred of his last faithful troops—after having 
attacked and fought a five and a half years’ war against his three 
neighbours, Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina, two of them many 
times greater and more powerful than his own State. 

On a much smaller scale—smaller as to the number of men 
engaged in that fight, but at least as violent and destructive in pro- 
portion—Hitler’s fearful adventure was there anticipated to a breath- 
taking degree of similarity. Lopez was ugly and a halfcaste, with ar 
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insane inferiority complex vis-d-vis the then prosperous settlers 
of Spanish descent ; Hitler was ugly and an outcast whose inferiority 
complex turned against Jews. Both were Napoleon-worshippers: 
Napoleon the conqueror ; Lopez, as a young man, even went to see 
Napoleon III in whom he hoped, in vain, to find a successor of his 
hero cast in the same mould. Both formed Prussian-trained armies 
as the nucleus for their military exploits; both started re-arming 
unconspicuously, by industrial preparations, for which Lopez had 
to create railways and to build the first Europeanised workshops in 
his country. As far back as 1857, while his father, a constitutional 
President of the Republic of Paraguay as far as that goes (cf. Hinden- 
burg), had still another five years’ rule before him, young Lopez, 
then thirty, displayed that cauchemar des coalitions of which 
Bismarck spoke so often, and which with Hitler took the form of 
a frenetical hatred of both Soviet Russia and France. Like Hitler, 
Lopez decided upon a “ preventive ” war ; and just as the “ Fuehrer ” 
took alleged ill-treatment of Germans as a pretext for invading 
Poland, his South American precursor, without declaration of war, by 
seizing a Brazilian steamer on their common great river, attacked 
his eastern neighbour because, so he alleged, Brazil’s interference 
with presidential affairs in Uruguay menaced the balance of 
power .... 

Long prepared, and with fanaticised, warlike half-caste and Indian 
soldiers, trained, disciplined, forsworn in a way singularly reminiscent 
of Hitler’s S.S., Lopez carried out what can well be termed a 
“ blitzkrieg.” He expected Argentina to remain neutral, and had 
his “ Fifth Column,” General Urquiza, in that country, and Flores 
—who later turned to Brazil and became President of his 
country—in Uruguay ; just as Hitler found a Laval and defeatist 
generals in France, and just as he had hoped that Britain and 
France would stay put after his victory over Poland. In fact, if 
we set “ Russia” for “ Brazil” (then, however, a monarchy under 
Dom Pedro II), and “Britain” for “Argentina” (whose out- 
standing President, Bartolomé Mitre, soldier, journalist, historian, 
statesman, in many of his traits reminds one of Churchill), and finally 
if we compare Uruguay, split by factions and rival politicians, 
with France in 1939, we have a pretty exact parallel for Lopez’s 
situation vis-a-vis the then “United Nations” of South America. 
He tried to conquer them to fulfil his dream of becoming the 
“Fuehrer,” possibly the Emperor of his continent ; at the worst, he 
was prepared to share it with Dom Pedro, beyond his barrier of 
impenetrable jungle. 

The parallel goes far beyond factual events; the spiritual side— 
if that word is admissible in respect of despotism—is no less identical. 
Like Hitler, Lopez’s text-books consisted largely of books on racial 
origins and social theories ; if not Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
he is certain to have read Gobineau, since, unlike Hitler, he was a 
gifted linguist. With the help of a corrupt priest, Bishop Palacios, 
he subdued the Church and exploited her for his political ends ; 
in Germany, Hitler’s Teutonic “ Bishop” Mueller and his Church 
Minister Kerr] served that purpose. Public opinion was doctored 
there as here: In the censorship, in a Press consisting of Lopez’s own 
paper, the Semenario, as against Hitler’s Voelkischer Beobachter, 
and shares in all other papers, we find traits common to both their 
régimes; here were means of disciplining army and _ people. 
For Hitler’s concentration camps, with their torturing and murdering 
implements, were anticipated in Lopez’s “Torture Pits,” where, 
besides other cruel punishments, victims were left to die slowly 
in sewn-up rawhides, shrinking in the sun, for every trace of dis- 
nbedience or opposition. The Nazi Gestapo and their spies in the 
forces existed in Paraguay seventy-five years earlier: one in every 
unit ef six or more men was instructed to kill whoever appeared 
to flinch, and Lopez’s death sentences were executed by “ lancing.” 

Like Hitler, Lopez signed death warrants when angry or dis- 
appointed ; like him he used to intoxicate himself with his own 
foaming oratory ; like him, he alternated between exuberant optimism 
and black depression. Small wonder that the same reaction 


appeared, among thcir more judicious followers, when utter ruin 
of their homelands and their cause stared them in the face: the 
cases of Hitler’s military antagonists, such as General-Colonel von 
Fritsch, and later Field-Marshal von Witzleben and General-Colonel 
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Beck, are paralleled in Col. Estagarriba’s surrender at Uruguayana 
in 1865—he was bribed by the enemy, as Lopez gave out— 
and Col. Martinez’s capitulation with the exhausted garrison of 
Humaita, Lopez's stronghold equivalent to Hitler’s Atlantic Fortress, 
or Siegfried Line, in 1867 ; and finally in a revolt of Lopez’s own 
family against the Marshal-President, who had his brothers and in- 
laws slaughtered, and signed death-warrants of his own mother and 
sisters—saved but in the nick of time by the last attack of the enemy, 
which ended the most sanguinary chapter in the history of the 
Latin-American Continent. 

There are many’ more similarities between Adolf Hitler and 
Francisco Solano Lopez ; even such improbable ones as the: Iter’ 
use of a primitive sort of submarine on the Rio Paraguay and of 
rockets and fire-bombs ; or his words “ Paraguay fights to the last 
man” aped by Hitlex’s “ Fight till five minutes past twelve.” The 


existing, half-forgotten literature, in the light of the drama of this |, 


other war of five and a half years, would induce the reader to believe 
in Hitler’s having studied it—without heeding its teachings. There 
is one striking difference only between the butcher of Europe who 
wanted to be its master and the dark-skinned Paraguayan who went 
out to conquer “New Spain”: the latter had a beautiful, hot- 
blooded woman of Irish birth, Eliza Lynch, at his side and four 
sons of her, who survived him, except the oldest, killed near his 
father. Historians who studied—and partly lived in—this tragic 
period of South American history vary widely in their judgement: 
from Charles A. Washburn, U.S.A. Minister Resident in Asuncion 
during the better part of Lopez’s reign, who utterly condemns him, 
to William E. Barrett, who, but recently, in 1938 dealt benevolently 
with that romantic career. Yet Paraguay had 1,337,489 inhabitants 
when Lopez started his mad conquest ; when he died only 28,746 
men, 106,000 women and 86,000 children survived—less than a sixth 
in all. And though polygamy was, silently, tolerated in order to re- 
stock the population, even today, after three-quarters of a century, 
it has not yet reached the pre-Lopez figures. Hitler, too, is described 
by President Mitre’s description cf the would-be ruler of South 
America at an early moment of “ his” great war: I] Verdugo de la 
Patria—the hangman of his own country. 


THE. WOMAN I AM GOING TO WED 


The woman I am going to wed 

Will be as rare as rubies red. 

No common, lumpish maid for me, 

No blue-eyed blonde, dumb, empty, free ; 
No lady of the saloon bar, 

No’‘luscious bint or movie star. 

Nor quiet, little grey-eyed mouse 

Who never stirs from out the house, 
No Amazon or green-eyed cat 

Who'll always ask me what I’m at. 

No clinging wench with tearful eyes 
To shroud my days like clouded skies. 
No straight-haired jane with Honours Certs., 
Big specs, blue socks, untidy skirts. 

No Scottish lass or Irish maid, 

Nor lyric Welsh with voice unstayed. 

All these are not for me. 


She shall come from Shakespeare’s land, 
With sparkling eyes and gentle hand, 
Who yet can smile and dance and play 
Both cook and dress, my cares allay ; 
Be pal and witch adorable, 
Excitement’s child, yet sensible, 
Enchant me, seeming never mine, 

But ever and anon, like wine 
Surrendering all its bottled zest, 
Caressing in my arms caressed. 

Her eyes may be what hue they may, 
Her hair or brown or black or grey ; 

I care not how her beauty fall 

So long as she be shapely, tall, 

So iong as she’s intelligent 

Doth love me true, is Godward bent. 
This is the girl that I shall wed 


And take to love and share my bed. H. T:. Bone. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


N Saturday last a statement was published on behalf of the 

British Government explaining the reasons for which this 
country had been obliged to intervene in Syria and the Lebanon. 
This statement followed upon the refusal of General de Gaulle’s 
Government to allow certain French officers to accept British 
decorations at a ceremony which was to have taken place on the 
previous Thursday. Although these two events were probably 
wholly unconnected with each other, yet there will be large sections 
of opinion in both countries who will imagine that the British 
statement was in some manner a reply to the French refusal. 
General de Gaulle’s action in forbidding his officers to accept British 
decorations was an act of deliberate discourtesy and as such will be 
resented by those British subjects and French citizens who regard 
this bickering between Paris and London as unnecessary, undignified 
and dangerous. The General is a man of wide military experience 
and acute imagination in all milftary matters; he is a man cast in 
a heroic mould and one whose personal integrity and high moral 
ideals render him both the symbol and the inspiration of all that 
is noblest in his great country; he is a man of such fanatical 
patriotism that he created an army and a resistance movement by 
the very obstinacy of his faith. Nor is he, as some suppose, a man 
devoid of the more human atttibutes of humour, civility and charm. 
His glacial manner ; the rigid set of his neck and shoulders ; the 
authoritative, and sometimes arrogant, tones of his voice are 
redeemed by the gentleness of his eyes. He possesses the eyes, the 
soft and tired eyes, of a faithful retriever. Yet the charm and 
essential humanity of his nature are obscured for many people by 
the unfortunate fact that, although a man of accomplished if some- 
what stilted courtesy, he does not possess even ordinary good 
manners. Again and again has he rebuffed conciliation or chilled 
friendliness by some sharp gesture of negation or by ignoring with 
a sudden reprimand the hand held out towards him. 

* * : * 

We must seek to accept and even to forgive these disadvantages 
on the part of someone so sensitive and so insensitive, and to curb 
the irritation that we naturally feel with a temperament which is 
both thistle and thistledown. It is a temperament which, as not 
infrequently happens, is soft in the wrong places, and in the 
wrong places hard; and in dealing with such temperaments it is 
advisable to touch gently, feeling carefully for the interstices 
between the cushion and the pins. It is to be feared that from 
this point of view the Government statement as published on 
Saturday was not as tactful as might have been hoped. The aridity 
of the style in which it was couched was not redeemed by any 
unguents; it read, not so much as a conciliatory diplomatic 
document, but as a curt and factual order of the day. And it 
omitted to mention one of the elements in the situation which, if 
we are to. be logical or even frank, it is surely necessary to explain. 
It referred to the endorsement on the part of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the proclamation in which General Catroux promised 
independence to the Levant Republics ; but it did not refer to the 
passage in that pronouncement in which General Catroux stated 
that the future relations between France and the Republics would 
be governed by a treaty negotiated between them. The implication 
of this important rider was that France should enter into some form 
of treaty with Syria and the Lebanon analogous to that which we 
ourselves concluded with Iraq. It may well be that in endorsing 
General Catroux’s proclamation we became sponsors for the 
independence of the Levant Republics; but the implication at 
the time was that we should also use our good offices to secure 
that the special relationship which France bore towards them, and 
which our Government have publicly recognised and affirmed, should 
be embodied in a treaty. 

* * * o 

The debate which took place in the French Consultative Assembly 
on the subject has made it perfectly clear that the deputies were 
almost unanimously convinced that we harboured in this matter 
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some deep and sinister designs. Even such well known anglophils 
as Madame Viénot and M. Maurice Schumann, while absolving 
from all criticism our present Minister at Damascus, Mr. Terence 
Shone, took it for granted that the whole situation had arisen owing 
to the selfish and sinister designs of British agents on the spot. This 
may strike us as a fantastic supposition on the part of reasonable 
and friendly people. But it is not sufficient to dismiss these 
insinuations with a shrug of helpless despair; we should seek to 
understand how they can have arisen. Since the days of Richard 
the Lion Heart the French have always assumed that the Syrian 
area was a zone of contention between France and Britain. They 
have memories of Lady Hester Stanhope and Sir Sidney Smith ; 
and although we know that these two individuals were, for all 
their merits, irresponsible eccentrics, to the French they appeared 
as symptoms and indeed as symbols of some British design to 
acquire a position for ourselves in the lands fringing the 
Mediterranean. These suspicions were not diminished by the 
exploits of Colonel T. E. Lawrence or even by the manner in which 
Syria was liberated from Vichy control. The French argue, with 
their accustomed devastating but misleading logic, that the events 
of this war, the difficulties to be apprehended in Palestine and 
elsewhere, the position of the pipe lines and the uncertainty 
regarding the future of the Straits Convention, must all confirm 
us in our centuries-old longing to replace France in her special 
position of influence in the Levant. And knowing these suspicions, 
as we ought to have known them, we should have been specially 
careful to select as our senior and junior representatives in Syria 
and the Lebanon men who were trained to consider the views of 
the Foreign Office in London rather than those of some local 
military committee. 
* * * * 

It is probably true, as Madame Viénot said, that the French 
political officers left behind in Syria after the evacuation of the 
extreme Vichyssois were not remarkable for their tact, their 
anglophil sentiments or their sympathies with Arab nationalism. 
They did not make things easier for their British colleagues. But 
it is also true that our own officials were for the most part men 
whose training had been military rather than diplomatic. The 
professional diplomatist has lived for so long in so many countries, 
has acquired from long experience such scepticism of all momentary 
enthusiasms, has,become so immune either to the delights of per- 
sonal vanity or the illusions of personal excitement that he has 
grown to adopt in such matters a neutral and perhaps a colourless 
attitude. The professional diplomatist has one great advantage ; he 
has learnt not to identify himself too closely with local dissensions 
or causes ; the only cause with which he identifies himself is the 
cause of his own country, and he interprets that cause in terms of 
instructions which he receives from the Foreign Office and in 
accordance with his own trained conception of international values. 
The amateur diplomatist, on the other hand, tends to take too 
personal a view of local causes and to forget in his excitement and 
his zeal those considerations of time and space which govern true 
and vital British interests. He does not mean to intrigue; he 
merely lacks the necessary reserve. 

* * *x * 

The debate in the Consultative Assembly makes sad reading. 
But it contains one element of justified hope. There was apparent 
throughout the debate a general wish that whatever might have 
happened in Syria, and however crude and tactless our local methods 
may have been, it was essential not to allow this unhappy incident 
to mar the future of Anglo-French relations. It is time that our own 
press should follow the excellent example of the Manchester 
Guardian and preach a similar doctrine. The Arab League possesses, 
we all know, an enormous nuisance value ; every effort will be made 
to place our relations with the Arab States upon a firm and 
friendly footing ; but our entente with France is more than a diplo- 
matic formula; it is a physical necessity. 
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THE THEATRE 

“ Chicken Every Sunday.” At the 
At the Adelphi. 

PROFESSIONAL etiquette inhibits actors from refusing—if otherwise 
unengaged—to accept parts in a play of which they have a very 
poor opinion, but I should be surprised if any self-respecting actor 
could find any satisfaction in performing in Chicken Every Sunday, 
which must be one of the dullest, stupidest and most vulgar pro- 
ductions ever to disgrace a London theatre. That any audience 
could be found able to sit out the first act is a dismal social fact 
that is almost infinitely depressing. It suggests that the public 
needs much intellectual and emotional development before the new 
educational reforms promised can have any real effect. 

Sweet Yesterday is the best musical play London has seen for a 
long time. It has an excellent plot and can boast of some real acting 
on the part of Doris Hare as Mme. Sans-Gene, of Reginald Tate 
(Sir John Manders), of Hugh Miller as Head of the French Police, 
and of Webster Booth as the romantic hero. Its patriotic sentiment 
is genuinely moving, and the singing of both Anne Ziegler and 
Webster Booth is distinctly above the average. When I add that, 
in addition to these merits, the music by Kenneth Leslie-Smith has 
style and distinction and is well orchestrated by Ben Frankel, I 
hope my readers will understand that nobody with a taste for musical 
plays should miss this quite exceptional one. It is produced with 
all the polish and good taste to be expected from the direction of 
Jack Hulbert. The orchestra under Herbert Lodge plays really 
well, and at least one of the ballet dances, and the musical number, 
Morning Glory, sung by Webster Booth and chorus, are as good in 
their own way as the best numbers of Oscar Straus, Franz Lehar 
or Cole Porter. Musical plays are usually reviewed in the Press by 
critics who cannot distinguish between good and bad light music, 
and on this occasion some of my colleagues failed to perceive the 
superiority of Sweet Yesterday to most of its genre. 


JAMES REDFERN. 
MUSIC 


New Quartets and the “ Proms” 


Tue last concert of the Contemporary Music Centre’s series last 
week afforded the opportunity of hearing two new string quartets 
by Benjamin Frankel and Samuel Barber. Frankel, a British subject 
of Polish and Austrian extraction, uses, as one might expect, a 
cosmopolitan idiom. His music has some good ideas, but I felt that 
he had not made effective use of them. One theme in the first 
movement positively cried out for fugal treatment, but he developed 
nothing from it. The net result was rather desultory. 

Barber, an American, writes in a more conventional style, but 
with far greater assurance. His quartet is in the true line of 
descent from Dvorak and Tchaikovsky, without, of course, the 
Slavonic colouring. In other words, it is sound, well-written music 
that should find its place in the repertory, especially the slow move- 
ment, which has been extracted from its context and arranged for 
string orchestra. In this form it is to be played at the forthcoming 
season of Promenade Concerts which opens at the Albert Hall on 
July 21st. 

The forthcoming “ Proms.” maintain the character given to them 
by their creator, Henry Wood, who for the first time will not be 
there to direct them. In his place are the two associate conductors 
of recent years, Sir Adrian Boult and Mr. Cameron, with the 
welcome addition of Mr. Constant Lambert. The novelties include 
a Pianoforte Concerto by Schénberg, a Ballet Overture by Hinde- 
mith, a choral work by Patrick Hadley, two Suites from film music 
by Vaughan Williams and Walton and the orchestral interludes from 
Britten’s opera, Peter Grimes. One sign of the times—Wagner is 
finally dethroned from his Monday autocracy. 


THE CINEMA 


“Our Country.” At the Academy. 


ALL that has been said and written about the deadening effect which 
official sponsorship might have upon the arts is challenged by 
Our Country. Here is a film made*to the order of the Ministry of 
Information which is much too boldly experimental to have been 
sponsored by an exponent of private screen enterprise. Indeed, 
in passing, it must be remarked that the Government’s film-making 
record during the war puts the efforts of all other promoters to 
shame. For example, commercial speculators of the film industry 
venture only upon the more familiar and well-trodden corners of 
the documentary field, but Our Country breaks free from the bonds 
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DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


“Sweet Yesterday.” * 
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of narrative continuity and the surface-skimming clichés of normal 
commentary and plunges into visual impressionism and poetry. The 
film was designed as a portrait of fighting Britain for foreign con- 
sumption, and the prologue spoken by Burgess Meredith is appro- 
priate to that purpose. Thereafter the film is as significant for 
British audiences as for American. It consists of a series of episodes 
bound together by the journey of a merchant seaman on leave who 
wanders observantly through bombed London, the hopfields of 
Kent, the revelries of a country harvest, the forestry camps of 
Scotland, the urban intensities of the Industrial North. In Wales 
a class of school children wish him good morning in their native 
tongue as he passes their windows, in Kent a buxom woman darns 
his socks ; he helps with the harvest and hears a Welsh choir; he 
watches fishermen argue, more eloquent in their faces than their 
words ; from a girl in a blitzed city he hears and sees conjured up 
an account of the passing terrors of the the local blitz. For this last 
episode, John Eldridge, the director, has created in a few brilliantly 
chosen feet of film a complete picture of a town, a house in a town, 
and a family in a house. The overhead conveyer which loops 
across the industrial road becomes a landmark for us as well as 
for the factory workers whose roofs it crosses. Apart from the 
prologue, the film contains no dialogue. The sound accompaniment 
is built up from a beautiful musical score by William Alwyn, and 
passages of poetry by Dylan Thomas which contribute a verbal 
counterpoint to the poetry of Jo Jago’s brilliantly photographed 
visua's. Sometimes the combined effect is most moving, at others 
the words are piled too thick and fast, or their literary association 
establishes no relationship with the mood of the picture. But despite 
its faults Our Country represents the most exciting and provocative 
film which has reached the screen for many a long day. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


Etchings, Lithographs and Woodcuts from Sir Hugh Walpole’s 
Collection : Recent Paintings. By Duncan Grant. At the Leicester 
Galleries. Baroque Painting of Flanders and Holland. At the 
Arcade Gallery. 

It would be interesting to see more exhibitions in which modern 

paintings were not carefully segregated from the old masters. | 

would like to see a Rembrandt between two Renoirs, a Toulouse 

Lautrec drawing next to a Leonardo caricature, or a Sutherland 

next to a Blake. It might benefit contemporary painters and the 

pubtic. Sir Hugh Walpote’s collection, the third instalment, 
fulfils this desire of mine to some extent. The graphic arts section 
of Sir Hugh’s large collection fills two rooms and is as interesting 
as the two preceding exhibitions devoted to his possessions. 
Rembrandt etchings, usually confined to specialist galleries, hang 
near a Renoir lithograph, a John hangs near a Ribera, and Picassos 
are on the wall not far from Durers. It is perhaps not surprising 
to find that they hang very well together. Sir Hugh, catholic as 
always, gathered together a fine and diverse collection of etchings, 
lithographs and woodcuts, of which a hundred and forty-four are 
on view. The Lautrecs are outstanding, the big Daumier litho- 
graph, “ Rue Transnonain, le 13 Avril, 1834,” is one of that master’s 
finest and grimmest lithographs, and altogether the exhibition is 
well chosen and of excellent quality. 
« At the Arcade Gallery is a collection of Dutch and Flemish 
pictures of the seventeenth century. Some are very fine. The 

Rubens oil sketch for the title page of a book is alone worth a visit. 

The Hercules Seghers, one of the least-known and greatest of Dutch 

landscapists, is a miracle in parts. The left side is breath-taking; 

the right foreground is not quite so happy, but it is nevertheless a 

fine painting. The famous Hals, the so-called “ Hamlet,” leaves one 

gasping, not because it is a moving picture, which it is not, but 
because the ease of execution and the suave grace of the actual 
brushstrokes are in a class by themselves. There are two horrible 

Van Dykes ; one, a St. Sebastian, is so slick it would make a bad 

Sargent portrait seem solid. The other is a heavy and sentimental 

“Pieta.” There is also a little picture of two negroes ascribed 0 

Rembrandt. It may be a Rembrandt, but it is not very good, the 

right-hand figure is weak. I am quite prepared to believe it is 4 

genuine bad Rembrandt, one of the rarest things on earth. It is4 

curious thing that experts will so rarely allow great masters to have 
painted rank bad pictures. Most really bad Rembrandts are attt- 
buted nowadays to his pupils and, sad to say, really good pictures 
by Phillips Koninck, Bo!, Lievens, Fabritius or Gerard Dou art 
liable to be ascribed to the master. It seems unfair. 

MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 


“ THE ARAB WORLD 
Sir,—I should like to make one comment on Mr. Nevill Barbour’s 
informative article on the- Arab world. Dealing with the future of 


Palestine, he appears to think that a settlement of the Jewish problem 
is likely to be found along the line of the 1939 White Paper policy. 
What is needed is a completely new outiook. A policy—justly described 
by the Prime Minister as a breach of faith—cannot possibly find general 
acceptance, 

A solution based on the Balfour Declaration would conform more 
closely to the urgent needs of the Jewish people and our obligations to 
them. Mr. Barbour agrees that a Jewish National Home in Palestine 
could be fitted into the Middle Eastern framework. There is no good 
reason why, with the backing of Great Britain, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, a Jewish State (occupying one hundredth the area of 
the Arab States) should not likewise find its place in that region, as 
foreseen by both Lawrence and Feisal in 1919. The Arabs, with seven 
independent States, cannot claim that their needs and aspirations have 
been, or are being, overlooked, or ignored. 

The policy of the National Home, and the entrusting of the mandate 
to Britain were decided on as matters of first-class importance and on 
considerations of high international policy and far-reaching strategy. The 
contribution of the Jews in Palestine to the war effort—officially described 
as being of a “ critical character” to the Middle East military command— 
has vindicated the policy. While—six weeks before the fall of Baghdad 
in 1941—every Arab in the Middle East thought we were done for ; and 
when every Arab force (with the exception of the Transjordan Legion) 
organised by us either mutinied or faded away in desertions, the Jews of 
Palestine were enlisting. In the Middle East Britain will require proved 
friends. A Jewish State in Palestine, which can be of mutual benefit 
to Jews and Arabs in the Middle East generally, is an undeniable British 
interest. We shall be well advised to think twice before accepting a 
“solution ” of the question that leaves Palestine to the tender mercies of 
the ex-Mufti and his former circle of friends.—Sincerely yours, 

S. S. HAMMERSLEY. 
19 Chesham Street, S.W. 1. 


Sir,—It appears as if even serious and well informed authors lose sense 
of proportion and of equitable judgment when somethir® relating to the 
Jewish issue comes into debate. So, for instance, Mr. Nevill Barbour 
in his recent article in The Spectator on the Arab World says: “A 
Jewish State differentiated from the environment by language, 
religion and political orientation would be quite incompatible with the 
Arab idea and could only be set up by the prolonged use of force.” 

At many recent occasions information has been given that the area 
of Palestine (ten thousand square miles) covers less than one-third of 
one per cent. of Arab territory, which stretches over three million three 
hundred thousand square miles (more than the area covered by the U.S.A.) 
and is inhabited by fifty million people, nine hundred thousand of whom 
live in Palestine. (Of these, three hundred thousand have come to the 
country since the Balfour Declaration was issued). 

What would readers say if somebody would address them with the 
statement that “the State of Luxemburg is quite incompatible with the 
French idea and could only be safeguarded by the prolonged use of 
force.” Yet the proportion of area as well as population figure of Jewish 
Palestine is smaller in comparison than that of Luxemburg and Luxem- 
burgers in relation to France and Frenchmen. Ht seems that it is con- 
sidered wise and statesmanlike by various political writers to promote in 
the Near East and in the Middle East that kind of childish and stupid 
cult of chauvinistic National Sovereignty which has brought bankruptcy— 
political, moral, economic—to Europe.—I am, Sir, Yours truly, 

FREDERICK JELLINEK. 

70§ Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W. 1. 


Sir,—May a Jerusalem journalist on a visit to this country make one 
observation regarding Mr. Nevill Barbour’s article in the last issue of 
The Spectator. 

Dealing with the Middle East Mr. Barbour alleges that Jews have not 
shown “willingness to co-operate with the Arab world” although “ in 
the minds of such men as Sir Mark Sykes and Col. Lawrence the con- 
sideration which the Arabs were to receive in return for the establishment 
ef a Jewish National Home in Palestine was assistance on the part of 
world Jewry in support of Arab aspirations in general.” 

Just two instances: In 1922 a general Arab conference held in Cairo, 
under the leadership of the late Dr. Shahabander, negotiated with repre- 
sentative Jews a fair agreement. The text of the proposed agreement was 
taken by Dr. Ch. Weitzmann, President of the Jewish Agency, to Sir 
Austin Chamberlain, then Foreign Secretary. The latter advised to 
drop the negotiations, since Dr. Shahabander was anti-French and the 
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French Government might have viewed such a step as an unfriendly act. 
Some time later Emir Abdullah of Trans-Jordan visited London and had 
conversations with representatives of the Zionist Organisation. An 
agreement was discussed. The Zionist Organisation took the matter to 
the Colonial Office, only to be told that it is undesirable since it might 
annoy Ibn Saud. 

Are we then to be penalised by Britain now for havin; loyally followed 
British advice in the past?—Yours sincerely, M. MEDZINI. 

10 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


INDIA AND THE CONSERVATIVES 


S1r,—Captain Quinton Hogg, the Conservative candidate for Oxford City, 
was reported in the Oxford Mail of June 23, 1945, as saying that “by 
decent Indians, he meant those who were his comrades in the Army, and 
not the Congress-wallahs who would have given up their country to the 
Japanese,” which is of course a straightforward slander. Captain Hogg is 
at present a Junior Minister of the Crown. Through the Tory Reform 
Committee, he wields a great deal of power among the Conservatives. It 
is therefore highly improbable that he should have taken it upon himself 
to make such a hostile pronouncement regarding the Congress, especially 
when the Congress is in conference with the Viceroy, without proper 
authority from the Tory Central Office. 

I have received many anxious inquiries on this point. Do the Tories 
intend to break up the continuity of British policy towards India, which 
was formulated by the Coalition Cabinet, and which, by common consent, 
was left out of the hazards of party politics? Captain Hogg’s violent 
attacks on the Congress, just at this particular moment, are unwise from 
a psychological point of view ; but, more than that, do they foreshadow 
a possible change in H.M. Government’s India policy, if the Conservatives 
should win a majority? As a voter and as one whose job it is to keep 
India informed of these developments, I feel this point should be 
immediately clarified in the interests of Commonwealth co-operation in 
the achievement of a quick victory over Japan, and for future prosperity. 
Has the Tory Central Office a private policy for India, based on hatred 
and hostility, to replace the Wavell plan? Every voter has a right to 
know it.—Yours faithfully, D. M. SEN, 

Secretary, Indian Journalists’ and Writers’ Association. 

16, Turl Street, Oxford. 


THE RECORD OF CONGRESS 

Sir—As Dr. D. M. Sen says, no fair-minded person would accuse 
Congress of complicity in the Communal disorders which took place in 
their régime. But this is beside the point. The Moslem case is put 
moderately and clearly in the Pirpur Report. Congress claims to repre- 
sent all India, but in practice it is Hindu Raj. pure and simple. Moslems 
never got their fair share of public appointments. Though the pro- 
vincial Cabinets comprised a few Congress Moslems, they in no way 
represented their community. In schools, there was a deliberate attempt 
to stamp out Mosiem culture. The children had to bow to portraits of 
Gandhi and sing the Bande Mataram, in which the Motherland is adored 
as a Hindu goddess. Both in Moslem eyes are idolatrous practices. The 
medium of instruction was not Urdu but Hindi. The Moslems think 
that no tyranny can be so great as the tyranny of the majority. It is 
not only a question of religious and cultural freedom ; they must obtain 
their due share in the government of the country. 

Some of these acts were the work of irresponsible Hindu “ cocks in 
the walk,” as Sir Reginald Coupland styles them, and the Congress High 
Command did what it could to temper the exuberance of its followers. 
But this is not enough. Unless the principle of Hindu-Moslem equality 
is conceded, the only alternative is civil war. The most reasonable 
proposals to this end were those put forward by Sir Zafrullah Khan in the 
columns of The Spectator. The course of events in the next few weeks 
will show whether Congress is prepared to profit by its previous experience 
and give up its attempt to force a unitarian policy upon the country. 
The solution to the Indian problem lies in coalition and not absorption.— 
Yours faithfully, H. G. RAWLINSON. 
Sir,—I would like to draw Mr. Jenkins’s attention to the statements 
below made by two English students of contemporary Indian affairs. 
Of the two, the first, Sir Reginald Coupland, is Beit Professor of Colonial 
History in the University of Oxford. He says, in The Cripps Mission, 
p. 15, “ An impartial investigator would come, I think, to the conclusion 
that many of these charges (made by the Muslim League against the 
Congress Ministries) were exaggerated or of little serious moment, that 
many of the incidents complained of were due to irresponsible members 
of the Congress Party, and the case against the Congress governments. 
as deliberately pursuing an anti-Moslem policy was certainly not proved.” 
Italics mine.). 

Another critical observer, Mr. John Coatman, writing in The Asiatic 
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Review, October, 1942, refers to the “undoubted goodwill of the 
majority of the Congress ministers,” and says, “ There is no doubt that 
practically everywhere the Congress ministers set out to administer their 
departments honestly and equitably and many of them were doing very 
good work.” 

Finally, I would like to point out that Pandit Nehru offered to have an 
inquiry by a tribunal into the alleged misdeeds of the Congress, but this 
offer was not accepted by the Muslim League. I thank you for your great 
courtesy in allowing me to reply to the allegations of Mr. Jenkins.—Yours 
sincerely, M. N. Srintvas. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


WOMEN AND PARLIAMENT 


Sir,—Dr. J. F. S. Ross is quite mistaken in thinking that I have failed 
“completely to understand the aims and arguments” of his article 
or “ Women and Parliament.” He began his article by pointing out that, 
although women outnumber men on the electoral registers, very few 
women are elected to the House of Commons, and suggested quite de- 
finitely that this showed that women preferred to be represented by 
men. (“It may be that women will continue to prefer to elect men, as 
they presumably do now.”) He then made the proposal that men’s voting 
papers should be coloured blue and women’s pink, urging that “if this 
simple reform were carried into effect it would throw a flood of light on 
psychological and other aspects of elections and electors, and would help 
us to improve both our methods and our judgements.” I think most 
readers will agree that this proposal may fairly be described as artless. 

Five minutes’ reflection should have told Dr. Ross that such marking 
of voting papers, as well as establishing a most dangerous precedent, 
which might lead to the ear-marking of group votes and the defeat of 
the purposes of the secret ballot, could throw no light on anything at 
all except the number of male and female voters who voted in particular 
constituencies for particular candidates. It could afford no basis for any 
general conclusions whatsoever, because there are in every election 
numerous factors at work which cannot be exactly evaluated, such as party 
ties, the strength of local party organisations and of national organisations 
which often compete with party ties, the personality of the candidate and 
his or her local connections, and so on. I attempted in my letter to 
point out one of these considerations which blocked Dr. Ross’s scheme 
at the outset. As women are usually given seats to contest where certain 
of these considerations made it unlikely that any candidate standing for 
their party would be elected, the marking of the voting papers in these 
cases would not have the slightest relevance to the views of the electors 
on women candidates as such. To this Dr. Ross responds with the 
allegation that, as I attribute the party machines’ discouraging attitude 
to women candidates to a desire “to avoid challenging any prejudice on 
the part of the electorate,” I am really supporting his case, because “ that 
electorate contains more women than men.” I cannot cope with this, and 
I leave it to anybody who can to explain to Dr. Ross why, even though 
women voters are in the majority, it is not necessarily true that a prejudice 
which might affect the result of an election 18 held by the majority of 
women voters. I would urge him to consider that according to his line 
of thought all Protestants must be Catholics, because most voters ar 
Protestant, but the Catholic vote is in certain areas important. 

High Wycombe, Bucks. Respecca WEST. 


THE FUTURE OF THE GERMAN CHURCH 


S1r,—Close observers of the position of the Church in Germany during 
the present war recorded certain characteristic facts. They stressed that 
the Protestant churches in Germany were empty during the services. 
This fact coincided with the decrease in the number of theological 
students at German universities, which was in itself too great to be a 
result of the war alone. At the same time, however, the sales of the 
Bible greatly increased. Those facts, in my opinion, derived from a lack 
of confidence on the part of the people in their spiritual leaders. Failing 
to find the moral guidance they needed in the Evangelical Church and its 
pastors, they sought the truth themselves in the quietness of their homes. 
How could they trust to the leadership of clergy who on every occasion 
emphasised their allegiance to the political aims of the Nazi régime? It 
was most characteristic that a purely theological meeting of the clergy 
of the Lutheran Church of Germany in 1935 expressed.in a resolution 
reverent greetings to the Fiihrer and Reich Chancellor. How could they 
trust the moral leadership of such personalities in the German Evangelical 
Church as the Bishops Marahrens, Schultz and Hymmen, who in June, 
1941, sent a letter to Hitler’s headquarters expressing the wish that 
“Almighty God may assist you so that all Europe may 
experience a new order under your guidance ”? 
There is only one conclusion to be drawn from all these facts. If, as a 
result of the present experience of the German people, a religious revival 
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should take place in Germany, it certainly would not be due to the 

activities of those who from their positions in the Church paid public 

wibute to Hitler. The German people needs new leaders in the Church 

just as much as in politics. Personally, I doubt whether tHey could be 

drawn from the ranks of the Confessional Church, for reasons already 

clearly stated in your columns. J. M. WintreEwIcz. 
14, Oakleigh Gardens, Edgware, Middlesex. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


S1r,—Disraeli, rightly proud of his Tory party, would have admitted 
much lack of imagination among the rank and file of his followers. The 
failing persists, and when Mr. Churchill is no longer an active leader 
of the party, it is likely to be without any compensating factor active 
enough to foil the tactics of the Labour Party Socialists. 

Millions will cry that Conservative measures of sociat reform are 
niggardly and granted only as sops to stave off the issue of State control, 
Some way must be found to unite the nation in peace as in war, and 
I submit that the Executive of the Conservative Party must face up to 
the issue before it lays its plans for the election after this one. Why 
not place indisputable national material assets under national control? 
With imagination the thing could be done without any worse effects than 
scaling down the incomes of a very small minority. Failure to face the 
issue squarely will, I am sure, lead to the extinction of much that is 
best in assets which transcend the material ones in question. 

134 Wheelers Lane, Kings Heath, Birmingham, 14. R. A. Lowrie. 


TWO TRUTHS 


S1r,—I have noticed during the past few days two statements the related 
importance of which seems to me so great that I should like to see 
them in print together. 

The first, an extract from M. Herriot’s speech, reads: “ What must 
never never be forgotten is that, owing to the treachery of our leaders, 
Britain found herself alone. I ask you—for I like clarity—what would 
have become of us if Britain had signed an armistice in 1940 as we did.” 
The second, from Mr. Harold Nicolson’s column in your issue of June 8th, 
reads: “ However much we may regret General de Gaulle’s inconvenient 
obstinacy, we should always remember that he remains for ever the 
man of June 18th, 1940, who believed in our victory when others 
despaired ; we must always remember that it was his very obstinacy 
which created almost from nothing a movement of resistance which 
awoke in the French people those qualities of heroism and endurance 
which in the end helped to liberate their country and to save their soul.” 

If the French and Britis peoples can memorise these truths, their 
mutual respect and understanding should be capable of meeting whatever 
strains they may be subject to in the time ahead. 


London. ANTHONY GISHFORD. 


“LES PARAPLUIES ” 


S1r,—Always ready to lap up the artistic pronouncements of those who 
know, a visit to the National Gallery was but a natural sequel to a perusal 
of your “ Marginal Comment” of June 22nd. A close study of Renoir’s 
“Les Parapluies”’ promised to be particularly rewarding. Clearly, one 
ought to observe that detail which provides such “a perfect illustration 
of a painter’s knowledge, or it may be, genius "—‘“ the actual shape and 
weight and pressure of that chubby little hand ” which “ appears through 
the glove ”! 

But remembering my Hans Andersen and the tale of “ The Emperor’s 
New Clothes,” I too feel that discretion and the advantages of politeness 
in the presence of one’s betters enjoins silence. Heaven forbid that a 
mere flyweight should cry “Gloves off! ” to such a heavyweight master 
of the ring as Mr. Harold Nicolson. A. F. WISE. 

United University Club, 1 Suffolk Street, S.W. 1. 


THE TEN YEAR PARLIAMENT 
S1r,—Summing up the record of the Parliament which has just been 
dissolved, Mr. Harold Nicolson in your issue of June 15th writes: “It 
has been a great Parliament.” I do not propose to ask for enough of 
your valuable space to frame a comprehensive indictment of the stewards 
and trustees of Britain’s welfare during the past ten  cataclysmically 
eventful years, but, it. does seem to me that Mr. Nicolson, who has 
himself played a notable part in Parliament’s proceedings during this 
time, has been over-generous by and large toward the “solid majority” 
composing it from which he has. so frequently differed. Looking round 
the world today, and comparing its state in nearly every respect with 
that prevailing in 1935, I can only say that if the late Parliameat can 
truly be called “great” then may God send us for its successor ont 
that is microscopically small and infinitesimally puny.—Yours, &c., 

Poole, Dorset. GEORGE RICHARDS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Shakespeare’s Politicians 
By John Palmer. 





Political Characters ot Shakespeare. (Macmillan. 


18s.) 


ONE would like to take this opportunity of paying tribute to John 
Palmer, who died while this book was printing. He did great service 
to the: understanding of the drama, not by virtuoso plunges into 
depth-psychology or anthropology, nor by minute examinations of 
texts or of social conditions—which sometimes produce illuminating 
results—but by an almost inspired quality of common sense, a far 
rarer gift than is usually appreciated, since commonplace “ common 
sense” only too often reveals itself as uncommon nonsense. It 
was this quality, and no theories, which made his book, The Comedy 
cf Manners, the basis from which so many, one might almost say 
all, subsequent studies of Restoration comedy have sprung, and 
which made his writings appeal not to the specialist alone, but to 
the common reader or playgoer as well; it was a common sense 
which can be, and with him was, as illuminating as any more 
obviously technical instrument. So this last book clears away 
many fusty cobwebs, sweeps clear many encumbered side-issues, 
and brings us back to an alert normality from which other studies 
of Shakespeare may have delightfully diverted us. 

John Palmer was not here concerned with the vexed question as 
to whether Shakespeare was or was not a true-blue democrat, except 
in so far as to show fairly conclusively that in his plays Shake- 
speare was merely the observer of genius, without much respect for 
the “scurvy politican” on either side, whether of the rabble or 
“o’ the right hand file.” What concerned him was to note how 
politicians as such behaved ; and what interested him still more 
was how the politician in a man reacted upon the human being 
within him, or how the human being affected the kind of politician 
the man was. In short, he was the completely detached artist, the 
Flaubertian ideal, intensely curious, miraculously perceptive about 
man in all his activities, including the political. Palmér summed 
it up in his Introduction: 

Certain qualities are necessary to success in public affairs and 
certain psychological consequences attend the exercise of power. 
Those qualities and consequences are noted by Shakespeare. Pre- 
senting a great dictator or the best of kings, he gives us the historical 
facts as hé found them and depicts, with the entire sympathy of a 
creative dramatist, a human character with whom those facts can be 
squared. The astonishing veracity of Shakespeare’s political charac- 
ters is due, indeed, to the small interest which he took in politics as 
compared with the great interest which he took in human nature. His 
main concern was not so much with politics as with the men who 
made them. He was immune from political bias and his political 
characters were therefore true for all time. 


True for alltime! The claim is large. But follow it up in Palmer’s 
studies of Marcus Brutus, the Richards of Gloucester and Bordeaux, 
of Henry V (though, naturally, the Henry IV of plays), and of Corio- 
lanus, and then think of the political figures of the last twenty-five 
years ; there go the Brutuses and Coriolanuses, the Northumber- 
lands, the Yorks, the Buckinghams and Tyrrels. There they are, 
the types as Shakespeare reveals them to us. How prettily their 
moods and their uterances can be paralleled in the two ages,. how 
exactly their strength or their weakness, their generosizy or their 
cruelty, the good or evil that they do, are reflected from the past in 
the contemporary scene! For though history never repeats itself, 
the human race is always throwing up variations on a familiar theme, 
involving itself in similar situations: the struggle between good and 
evil, between vision and material needs, is monotonously repetitive. 
One great virtue of this book is that it makes the past live for us in 
terms of the present, and Shakespeare the best possible poetic (which 
is to say philosophical) commentator on our present position. 

The book is delightfully readable, at a variety of levels, and 
equally enthra!ling at each of those levels. Palmer succeeded in the 
very difficult task of enabling those ignorant or forgetful of the plays 
to follow the exposition without ever insulting the learned. Packed 
as it is with copious quotations, it is a book for the common reader 
as well as for the expert, who will be reminded of Johnson or Cole- 
ridge, of Mr. Midd'eton Murry or Dr. Dover Wilson, without these 
critics being unduly forced upon the attention of the playgoer. 
Palmer shows how every play discussed handles a different aspect 
of the political scene, uses a dfferent set of human counters ; and he 
makes live every scene he discusses, follows each remark through 
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to its implications, even when made by the lesser politicians (in- 
cluding Falstaff—for he too has his political relevance, as has the 
gardener in Richard I], so that the whole book becomes 
very exciting and very convincing. Here and there, perhaps, we 
will boggle a little, especially maybe at being shown how a remark 
in one play foreshadows an utterance or an attitude in a later one. 
Had Shakespeare really this prescience of what he was going to do? 
we ask. Can the most consummate artist, in sober truth, see the end 
in the beginning to that detailed extent? Even the inveterate 
bardolator may be a little hesitant at seeing that the accepted in- 
consistencies are after all consistencies. But whether Palmer was 
right or wrong in this, his method is so persuasive that it is reward- 
ing to accept his conclusions. BoNAMy DosrEE. 


A Prose Pointillist 


British Architects and Craftsmen. By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
21s.) 
Mr. SITWELL is a “ pointillist” in prose. He assembles a vast 
palette of facts and names which he then places close to one another 
in small dots, but since it is difficult to read a book as one should 
look at a Seurat, from ten feet away, it is equally difficult to assemble 
these facts into a picture of the subject. I have read every word 
of British Architects and Craftsmen, and I cannot say that this first 
reading has clarified the matter for me. There are passages of 
highly intelligent comment, interlarded with clots of erudite nomen- 
clature which got me nowhere. There are provocative statements 
and simple truths tucked into purple passages so deep in colour 
as to be unreadable. The travelogue on pages two and three of 
the introduction is an example of the latter. Mr. Sitwell resists 
the temptation of including or illustrating Perpendicular Gothic in 
this book which is called British Architects and Craftsmen, and he 
says he has no reason for so resisting. He then goes on to talk 
about it for half a page in terms of the highest praise as “ the first 
distinct contribution of England to the architecture of the world.” 
By page two he has got to the Tudors, and the remaining hundred 
and eighty-nine pages refer to later work. I fail to see why Mr. 
Sitwell resisted the tenfptation; if his work was to be complete. He 
might have said more about Perpendicular and less about Victorian 
Gothic. However, it contains a concourse of facts of the greatest 
interest ; the research was, I imagine, very considerable, and the 
book is probably of exceptional value as a popular publication on a 
specialist subject. The illustrations are fascinating and excellently 
selected, both for their diversity and quality. Mr. Sitwell un- 
doubtedly knows all about it. In all his books he seems to know 
all about it—in fact, he finds it necessary to include all the culture 
he has at his disposal in all his books, but I wish he could convey 
it all a litthe more simply to the ignorant like myself. ~ 
MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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The Spirit of a Prisoner 


The Road to Liberty. By Jean Brilhac. Introduction by D. W. Brogan. 
Illustrations by Louis Mittelle. (Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuts is an epic of 186 men—186 out of two million French 
prisoners—who succeeded in escaping from Germany and reaching 
England via Russia. It is described as “a collective book”; one of 
the prisoners, M. Jean Brilhac, putting himself into the mind of all, 
has shown us many men, from whom emerges for us a symbolic 
Frenchman, deprived of freedom, condemned to a “ half-dead life,” 
restored by hope, and beginning to be free from the first moment 
that he resolved to escape. It is a war-book in which necessarily 
some of the now familiar facts are set forth revealing the cruelty of 
which ordinary Germans were guilty, the distresses of prison life, 
the bitterness of a slave existence. But it is much more than that. It 
is also a picture of the French mind, which did not cease to be French 
under the extraordinary conditions in which these men found them- 
selves, reacting to the scarcely credible circumstances of 1940 and 
194I. 

They were herded away from the battle-field, with blows and 
indignities, to the Oflags and Stalags, and began to settle down to 
boredom and slavery. At first they kept their spirits alive with 
pathetic experiments in cooking, with theatricals, cards and jokes 
at the expense of their gaolers. Some managed to keep on thinking 
and forming judgements, others could be seen to be “shrivelling up,” 
their “ personalities fading until all that remained of them was a 
shadow, a memory.” They reproached themselves for being 
prisoners ; they talked of repatriation, of Pétain, of Laval, and later 
of something that restored self-respect and hope—de Gaulle, and the 
band of Frenchmen who were still in arms. They began to under- 
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stand and see through the Germans, feeling for them in general not 
hatred, but contempt; the foul things they did failed to inspire 
terror in the prisoners ; “they were merely horr'fied, all the more 
so because they had grown up . . . with the idea that the ambition 
to inspire terror was incompatible with the dignity of man.” This 
German whom they encountered in so many forms was no conquer- 
ing hero—though that was how the strutting, fanatical Nazi youths 
saw themselves—but rather a sentimentalist, “whose heart would 
melt at the sight of your wife and children,” and who suddenly, 
for the flimsiest reason, would turn into a torturer. M. Brilhac 
succeeds in conveying to us the manner in which so many of these 
Frenchmen, imprisoned in Germany, succeeded in remaining simply 
French, “true to their ancestral type.” And he tells us this without 
glossing over their faults, without concealing the weakness 
of those who would turn collaborators for the sake of family and 
home-coming, the failure of some, the doubts of others. But there 
were those who escaped, and countless others who tried to and failed 
or lost their lives in the attempt. 

The story. of the individual escapes, told in thrilling detail, con- 
stitutes the second half of the book, and it will rank high among 
true records of adventure. The kinds of escape are as various as 
exploits in love, and many examples are given—escapes “ scientific, 
cranky, sporting, ecstatic, violent, cunning, tragic, comic, bloody and 
even one involuntary.” All these stories are realistic, and some are 
romantic—for this war, tco, has been capable of romance. Here we 
have both brilliant narration and reflective observation of things seen 
and felt. “One should never despair of the spirit,” wrote one of the 
ex-prisoners to the author. It is a spiritual adventure primarily 
which this book describes. R. A. Scott-JAMEs. 


Looking Ahead 


Making a Better World. By Carl Becker. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) 
aio Came By Quintin Hogg (The Christian Looks Ahead Series, 
«Ss. . 

Both of these books are timely, and Mr. Becker’s is more than 
timely, or, to put it more clearly, will remain timely for a long time. 
Mr. Hogg’s very useful pamphlet covers a good deal of ground, 
clearly and fairly objectively. It is occasionally a little too com- 
placent and often it is not particularly evident what, in the views set 
forth, is specifically Christian, but that is a minor defect. An agnostic, 
however, might object that his ignorance of the final nature of the 
universe and of the nature of man does not logically or practically 
condemn him to universal scepticism about human action as seems 
to be Mr. Hogg’s opinion on page 16. 

Mr. Becker, as Mr. Herbert Agar reminds us in his introduction, 
“is one of the leading American historians,” and the professional 
caution. and scepticism: of the historian. is-very visible here. Mr. 
Becker is convinced that plans to make all things new are doomed to 
frustration and that we shall do better if we first of all take a cool 
look at the world as it is before we decided what kind of new world 
we are prepared to settie for. The target aimed at—and hit—in 
this very acute and readable tract is the perfectionist who will settle 
for nothing but Utopia and is insulted if you call his attention to the 
fact that the world of 1939 was not the worst of all possible worlds 


you can’t scour 
saucepans with an 
electric lamp 


-- . but the power that lights the lamp. could scour your pans. It could 
polish silver, scrub floors, wash dishes, shell peas, clean knives, so that 
you need not still do all these things by hand. The necessary appliances 
aren’t mass-produced now, and won't be, until British housewives tell the 
manufacturers what they want. Edmundsons, who supply electricity as 
cheaply as the present demand permits, would like to see it put to more 
uses and thus the price lowered still further. 
Remember — it’s your job ta save electricity NOW 


EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY CORPORATION LTD. 


A FREES ENTERPRISE SERVING, THROUGH SIEZETEEN COMPANIES, 
A QUARTER OF THE AREA OF ENGLAND AND WALES 
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and that it is not very likely that the world of 1945-on will be a 
world in every way superior to that of 1939. Panglossian optimism 
About the future and its converse, pessimism about the past and 
present, is the attitude of mind which Mr. Becker has undertaken 
to infect with necessary scepticism. And to that job wit and learn- 
ing are brought in abundant quantities. 

Mr. Becker takes some current slogans and dehydrates them. In 
many cases there is little left when the water has been squeezed out. 
When there is anything substantial left, it is usually a state of affairs 
in which moderate optimism is a rational attitude. But that moder- 
ate optimism is only justified if we don’t throw the baby out with 
the bath water, even if that baby is a prob!em child like the British 
or French empire. 

Mr. Becker, while counselling caution, is too clear-sighted not to 
see that our political solutions, imperfect as they must be, are 
tied up with economic solutions which, he thinks, should be dealt 
with empirically with as few mere slogans of Left or Right as 
possible. Writing primarily for an American audience, Mr. Becker 
has had in mind his countrymen’s addiction to love and hate for ill- 
defined general terms like “collectivism” or “individualism,” and 
he pours ironical scorn on the simple souls who expect to find 
chemically pure versions of their pet loves or hates provided by the 
political and economic systems that we may expect to come out of 
victory. That our victory is a good thing, good in itself and still 
better in what it prevented, Mr. Becker believes firmly—and justifies 
his -belief. But no intoxication with victory must lead us to let 
our reach exceed our grasp or induce us to believe that “ all that the 
brigand apple brought ” is now dead with the old Adam. Adam, 
moderately repentant and improved, is what we have to deal with. 
Paradise is, if not-logt, at least mislaid, and over all alleged roads 


back to Eden Mr. Becker has put up the notice “ Detour.” 
D. W. Brocay. 


Prelude to D-Day 


We Planned the Second Front. By Major John Dalgleish. 
3s. 6d.) 


Mayor DALGLEISH has written a valuable book. Its value is enhance 
by its brevity and the consequent cheapness of its price and in no 
way diminished by its catchpenny title and a somewhat extravagant 
publisher’s “blurb.” The importance of “administration” in the 
making of war is brought cut by a demonstration of the nature of 
the careful planning which had to precede the actual launching of 
such an operation as the: invasion of the Continent. Here is no 
abstract enunciation of the importance of “ administration,” but a 
statement of the planners’ task in terms of a series of interlocking 
and. very concrete problems. The armchair strategist of the future 
ought at least to read such a book as this before he passes judgement, 
unless he possesses the valuable practical experience of having been 
responsible for the movement of at least a company of real troops. 

Major Dalgleish has been concerned with the planning of D-Day 
since 1942, first at the War Office and later at Commiand level. As 
a member of the R.A.S.C., his concern was with feeding and quarter- 
ing, and his account of that side of the work is an essential comple- 
ment to the description of the work on Movement Control which has 
been already published. Very wisely, in a popular book of this kind, 
he gives a general picture of the planning as a whole, placing special 
emphasis on the problems which concerned him most. We thus get 
a bird’s-eye view of such diverse activities as training, the equipment 
of the invasion troops, their concentration and movement, their 
embarkation and transportation by sea. The whole of this adminis- 
trative work is put in its correct relationship to operational planning 
when the author shows how it springs from what I suppose is an 
imaginary (but fairly probable) operation order from the Supreme 
Commander. Life is given to his account of a complicated adminis- 
trative machine by constant reference to particular problems and the 
way in which they were tackled. There was humour in this triumph 
of planning, and I particularly enjoyed the story of the R.A.MC. 
officer whose unit failed to appear at the time of embarkation 
because his practice was to file all “Top Secret”. instructions 
unopened and wait for orders to open them. 

One slight criticisffmay be made. The author attaches rather too 
much importance to what he calls “a revolution in warfare,” namely, 
the greater recognition now given to the administrative side of war- 
fare. Even a cursory reading of Wellington’s despatches would show 
him that administrative planning is no novelty. Major Dalgleish 
writes that “ the oncerheady Napoleonic world of minor tactics is as 
dead as a dodo,” but fails to see that Napoleonic “ administration.” 
was already outmoded in the Peninsular War. And his description 
of “logistics” as “an American word” might provoke an intef- 
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national incident ; the word, of course, is French, and its meaning 
includes anything which deals with the lodging, or quartering, of 
troops. Such quibbles, however, make no difference to the real 
merits of this book. Reading it might well form part of the military 
and political education of every citizen. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


Fiction 

Our Daily Bread.- By Enrique Gil Gilbert. 

Povre. (Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d.) 
The Weeping Wood. By Vicki Baum. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
1, Said the Fly. By Elisabeth Ferrars. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 
An Inch of Time. By James Norman. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
AMONG the commodities offered us this week are rice, rubber, pearls, 
jade and heroin. The most enjoyable of all the batch is Miss Elisa- 
beth Ferrars’ novel of murder in Bloomsbury, and the most interest- 
ing is Our Daily Bread. This novel was a runner-up in the Latin- 
American fiction contest held two or three years ago, when Ciro 
Alegria won first prize for Broad and Alien is the World. Enrique 
Gil Gilbert is a much less sentimental writer. His style is harsh 
and he is over fond of the short staccato sentence, which becomes 
tedious to eye and ear after a few pages. “ Opposite Jaramillo lay 
Moreira of the scarred face. He knew well enough that an ulcer 
was eating Moreira’s life away. Nevertheless, he will never let the 
truth pass his lips. Why should he? Everyman’s life is like a tree, 
like the course of a river. Now Moreira whispered with the son of 
Juan de la Cruz Vega. The two of them were stretched out on the 
ground, between them a guitar.” The novel tells of pioneers open- 
ing up land in the coastal regions of Ecuador. They plant rice and 
for a time succeed against great odds. The author gives vivid 
pictures of the South American background. His range of characters 
is lively and various; these include rice-planters, ranchers. guerilla 
soldiers and peasants, for whom he provides plenty of dramatic 
incident. 

Much the same can be said of Miss Baum’s industrious rubber 
research. Her novel is longer, covers a greater span of time, space, 
contains more people than places. Indeed, The Weeping Wood is 
a kind of super-saga of elastic that has been stretched too hard and 
too long: as a result it is more than a little flabby. Miss Baum is 
coy, lush and coarse. “It is possible that he fell into the water when 
he was drunk ; or possibly someone pushed him in. The piranhas 
did the rest. There was very little of his face left when he was 
found; and his right hand and his testicles were gone entirely. 
Piranhas like to eat a drowned man’s testicles, you know. ‘I did not 
know,’ Leocadia said. She went over and took Ambrosio’s head in 
her arms and pressed it against her heavy body. ‘Can you feel your 
little girl move?” she whispered. Ambrosio listened respectfully 
to the lively movements of his unborn child. He loved Leocadia 
best when she was pregnant, just as he had loved his cows in Murca 
best just before they gave him a calf.” 

After five hundred such pages of Miss Baum’s India-rubber-necks 
it was blessed relief to open I, Said the Fly, and so find oneself in a 
shabby London street, with Miss Elisabeth Ferrars’ matter-of-fact 
and slightly hard-boiled methods of handling the outer fringes of 
Bohemia. Here, living at the top of a lodging house, is Kay Briant, 
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a not very successful artist who has recently left her husband. So 
on a cold March day Kay returns from a tiresome business engage- 


"ment to find workmen in the house fitting a gas-fire for a new 


tenant: “ Two men in shirtsleeves were kneeling on the floor. They 
had removed some of the floorboards to lay the new piping, and in 
the hole that gaped between them: some of the massive, ancient 
joists were visible. One of the men looked up at Kay as she stood 
hesitating, told her laconically: ‘ We ain’t saying our prayers, Miss, 
we're just two little mice.” Edging back so that she could step across 
the hole, they waited until she had gone into her room, then resumed 
their hammering.” Kay can’t light her fire and she has to enier- 
tain the new lodger who can’t get into her room until the workmen 
leave. And before they go they find a pistol hidden under the floor, 
from which a bullet has been fairly recently fired. The discovery of 
the pistol leads to the identification of a body, that of a young 
woman. She had been the previous tenant of the room where the 
pistol was discovered. Kay had known her slightly. Who killed 
her? The amateur ’tecs all have a go, but another victim is slain, 
and Kay herself discovers, to her own peril, the identity of the 
murderer. Miss Ferrars writes with clarity and vigour, her 
characters and her situations are all excellent. She will go down well 
with Raymond Chandler fans. 

An Inch of Time takes one back to the exotic lands. Instead of 
Miss Ferrars’ pearl-robbers we -have Mr. Norman’s heroin-smugglers, 
Paul Courtland, American jade expert and importer, sets out to meet 
a puppet-general in occupied China. He meets various other 
people, too, including Marta Reed, a young American girl who seems 
far too friendly with the Japanese, a subt'e Mexican, a celebrated 
Eurasian beauty and a young and clever Chinese patriot. There are 
numerous complications. Courtland’s partner is murdered, nor does 
the attack on Pearl Harbour make things less difficult for him. 
Eventually he reaches the ear of the puppet-general, but since both 
Marta and he know too much their lives are menaced. However, the 
various other members of this international brigade arrive at pre- 
cisely the right moment, and the secret of the smuggling route is 
solved. JOHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


English Public Schools. By Rex Warner. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) 

Tuts is an admirable example of succinct narrative. Mr. Warner 
traces the English public school from its origin, demonstrating the 
importance of the influence of great headmasters like Arnold and 
Thring—it is gratifying to find a modern writer who does not deem 
it necessary to be satirical about Arnold—shows how completely 
modern schools like Oundle and Bryanston and Stowe have fitted 
themselves into the public school tradition while combining it with 
new departures of undoubted value, and discusses finally the future 
of ‘schools which accept the proposals of the Fleming Committee, 
involving 25 per cent. of free places (paid for, that is to say, by public 
money) for boys from Primary schools. He is critical, but never 
unreasonable, and appreciation is freely blended with strictures. 
More stress might perhaps have been laid on the service these schools 
have done in training public-spirited, incorruptible and, when neces- 
sary, adventurous administrators for the varied dependencies of the 
Empire ; their self-reliance and adaptability in unexpected situations 
goes some way to refute the criticism of the public school product 
as stereotyped in a single mould. But Mr. Warner knows well what 
he is talking about, as not all critics of public schools do. 

How They Do It. By Karel Capek. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Let no green and innocent reader think he will find in this book 
an easy primer to the highly-paid grades of journalism, or the even 
more highly-paid grades of script writing for the films. This is 
comedy—light satire—fantasy, by turns ; written by a man who had 
himself worked in newspaper offices, film studios, theatres. As Capek 
says, “the way in which newspapers are produced is not so strange, 
but rather that they exist at all, and that they even manage & 
appear daily.” The character sketches of the various editors are 
exquisitely discriminated and drawn with tender malignance. The 
section on film-making follows and the account of the metamorphosis 
of the artist’s original story into the film director’s idea of what he 
thinks it ought to be, is excellent. The singular arrogance and stupidity 
of the average film promoter is convincing to anyone who has any 
experience of the average film. But perhaps Capek, the brilliant 
author of R.U.R., is at his best in this book describing the atmosphere 
of the theatre ; the vicissitudes through which author and play must 
pass before they reach the first night—and the description of that 
first night itself is brilliant. All three essays are illustrated with 
amusing drawings by the author. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 329 


[A Book Token for one guimea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 








solunon of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
July roth. Envelopes should be ecetved not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and @ 25d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winn:r will be published in the following issue.) 
ACROSS By memory’s magic, lets in all the 
TI , - rest.” (Moore.) (4.) 
: The c = in uniform. (5.) , 13, Resort of the fastidious. (4.) 
this (9 a 16. “* There shall never be one lost ! 
Ss. -) What was, shall live as efore.” 
10. Much in Hamelin was, no doubt. (6.) (Browning.) (4.) = 
a Lona (8) characteristic of love and 17. One might find rage unfit for 
. . this. . 
12. Has the employee no union? (8.) 19. Dis & (8.) 
. First move in the game yery org oE <i : ( 
_ i . game, very 21. A dull subject in philosophy. (8.) 
Evides , Lp 23. An angelic painter. (7.) 
15. a arr not a purse-proud charac- 25. Actually in a document. (6.) 
- 27. Unch n lace, never likely to 
18. Ship cat. (Anag.) (7.) g a nn ( _ — * 
20. Merchandise of Drury Lane. (7.) Rai Pe ( 
20. ane. (7. 28. An ebullient sort of scientist. (5.) 


22. As Mrs. Malaprop might have said, no 
man is an emperor to his valet. (4.) 

24. The last letter in the third. (4.) 

26. That’s enough. (8.) 

29. By inference there was ope in Tenny- 
son’s porphyry font. (4.) 

30. Do they guide the cattle-boat? (6.) 

31. Does he look depressed because he’s 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 327 





leaving? (9.) 
32. Fluid type (5.) 
DOWN 
1. An elementary fact exploited by 


Macintosh. (9.) 
. Bullying way of winning by a short 
head? (8.) 
- Porch, and interupt Vera there. (8.) 
7 might be considered a suitable per- 
son to work it. (8.) 
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aw 
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5. It is of little account in us. (6.) 

6. An extract from “The Master of 
Ballantrae.” (s5.) 

9. “ One clear —, wakened in his breast 





SOLUTION ON JULY 13th 
The winner of Crossword No. 327 is SQUADRON LEADER G. R. KEEP, 
32 Eastcote Road, Ruislip, Middlesex. 











First Impression Exhausted. Second Impression Ready To-morrow. 


YOUR ALTERNATIVE 
GOVERNMENT 


‘Talus’ 


. It is, beyond any doubt whatever, an appalling record and one 
which the British public ought never to forgive.” Truth. 


He proves himself to be a good writer and a skilful advocate.” 
The Observer. 


They certainly said some peculiar things, their patriotism took a 
very quaint form. Western Mail. 
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“Time Was.”’’ The Reminiscences of 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuts delightful, witty book was first published in 1931, and was 
three times reprinted in that year. It was then issued in a cheap 
edition in 1933 and again in 1938, but during the war it has been 
unobtainable. It is a book mainly about acting and painting, and 
Mr. Graham Robertson, who is happily still living, knew intimately 
most of the distinguished figures of the very late Victorian and 
Edwardian days. Apart from Mr. Gordon Craig, there is nobody 
who has written so brilliantly and instructively about Henry Irving. 
The rather full-length portraits of Ellen Terry and Sarah Bernhardt 
are masterpieces of sympathetic insight, and the euthor is equally 
in his sketches of Rosetti, Burne-Jones, Oscar Wilde, 
Whistler, Walter Crane, Albert Moore and others. But, above all, 
this book has a rare personal quality. It is enthralling reading from 
cover to cover, for it does not belong to that large class of collections 
of superficial chat described as “ Memoirs” or “ Recollections,” but 
is a real book to which the reader will turn again and again 


The Elements Rage. By Frank W. Lane. 10s. 6d. 
Tuts book is about all the violent manifestations of nature, hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, waterspouts, meteorites, earthquakes, &c. It is 
a book by a man as much interested in the drama as in the science 
of such things, and his enthusiasm is passed on to the reader. Each 
chapter has been checked by an expert, and contains a wealth of 
anecdote and intriguing detail. Practical advice is also given: in a 
tornado, “the best thing is to lie down in a ditch or gulley, the 
deeper the better. But in such a crisis you can’t be too particular.” 
If you are afraid of lightning, avoid standing in front of fireplaces 
Avoid wire fences. “Do not take a bath, go for a swim or indulge 
in any form of water sport during a thunderstorm.” 

If you want to know exactly what a typhoon is, or a hurricane, 
a waterspout, you may find out in this book, and in a most live 
way. Occasionally, the concrete references to what has actually 
happened to people during these various phenomena detract slightly 
from the consistency of Mr. Lane’s presentation of scientific 
material. But it must be admitted that the sources he quotes do 
themselves go in very much for the startling anecdote. 

This book makes one realise the powers of violent nature in 
some parts of the world, and how lucky Britain is. Air attacks are 
our equivalent. In this only have we knowledge of violence. Mr. 
Lane makes us realise how much huger is angry nature: in Northern 
Arizona, about 5,000 years ago, a meteorite fell which caused a 
deep crater shaped like a V2 crater about four-fifths of a mile 
across. “If two St. Paul’s Cathedrals were placed on the bottom, 
one on top of the other, only part of the dome and cross of the 
upper cathedral would protrude above the crater’s rim.” In 1908, 
another huge meteorite fell on the Central Siberian Forest: “ over 
some 400 square miles, an area greater than Middlesex, not a tree 
was left standing.” 

There are some marvellous photographs, and there are many of 
them. Perhaps the most suggestive is that of lightning flashes over 
the Umpqua National Forest, Oregon. Mr. Lane has written an 
intriguing book, calculated to strengthen our insight into natural 
phenomena. 


W. Graham Robertson. (Hamish 
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1945 
COUNTRY LIFE 


THE owner of a most lovely and historic country house and garden who 
has been revisiting Kew Gardens at leisure after an absence of nearly a 
generation writes enthusiastically thus: “ Some clever and lovely planning 
mear the river with the older behind it has now grown up, and 
with the glades of lawn between, you expect to see emerge from the 
forest Greek nymphs, so lovely And indeed the landscape 
gardening at Kew is as notable as the accomplishments in science. Kew 
Gardens continually change. The new director, a great lover of the 
English scene, meditates, I believe, the making of a chalk garden. Car- 
boniferous limestone may give us our most romantic scenery; but chal 
which underlies so much of Southern England, encourages a greater 
number of flowers. It would be a rare pleasure if at Kew we could see th 
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trees 


is the scene.” 


we 


blue milkwort and viper’s bugloss and downland meadowsweet amon 
nore elaborate garden varieties that revel in chalk as the rhododendron 
and some heather rebel against it. If such a garden is in Professor 


Salisbury’s mind may it soon find fulfilment. 


Kew 
The wildness of Kew Gardens has persuaded many birds to accept it, 
There are few better places for observing a number of species of duck, 


which may be joined even by the goosander, than some of the reache; 


Revisited 


of the river thereabouts. Richmond Park is not less hospitable to our 
wild birds than any similar acreage that could be quoted, and large 
proportion stray into Kew. Even the nightingale is included. Lord North- 
cliffe once made a collection of the eggs—not more than one from 4 
nest—of all the birds that nested in his Surrey garden. I should think 
his record, which was surprisingiy large, would be exceeded in Kew, 


but I do not know whether any of its botanists has ever attempted a 
census. And how the birds sing there! Nowhere else—except at Brom- 
ley of all places—have I heard the best of all singers, the blackbird, more 


loud and liquid 


Mating of Birds 

Six or seven years ago some of us standing on Baggy Point in North 
Devon saw two herons flying parallel to the coast, when from the cliff 
beneath charged a great black-backed gull and knocked one of the herons 
The other flew on alone. Residents in the neighbourhood 
that the single heron is still to be seen at intervals 
making his lonely journey along the same strip of coast. Most bg 
birds, I think, mate for life. Lord Grey had a moving tale of a duck 
in his Northern sanctuary thar lost his mate and remained inconsolable 
for a number of years. Yes, the gull, most savage of all the birds, 
showed that in truth Nature is “red in tooth and claw”; but affection 
and fidelity are virtues that must be set against this confession of offence, 
The heron, I fancy, belongs to a long-lived species. 


into the sea, 
now ssure me 





London on Fire 

A botanical query, from a great botanist, has reached me. It is 
alleged that the Rosebay (willow herb or epilobium) has recently reached 
Scotland for the first time. Is this so? We have all noticed the por- 
tentous spread of the flower about England. What with its well-winged 
seeds and its creeping roots, which at once increase any chance colony, 
it has all the advantages. Since London was bombed it has become 
one of the commonest, as it is one of the loveliest, of urban wild flowers. 
Incidentally, Lord Sandwich, a real and most charming poet, has put int 
verse the rather precious but very pleasing notion that the Rosebay has 
set London on fire for the second time in many patches among the 
rubble. Is Scotland being set on fire? An answer is desired by the 
ecologists. 


In My Garden 

It is an astonishing thing that the nurserymen have not put Rost 
Moschata Floribunda on their lists. It was, I fancy, first put forth by 
Smith of Newry. At the moment it scents the whole of the garden. 
It is lovely and a true species and no briar takes so readily from 
cuttings. I suppose the reason for its comparative rarity is the excessive 
exuberance of its growth. I know only one variety, but another 
grown, I believe, if nowhere else, at Hinchinbrooke. A very different 
flowering shrub, the Senna, has surprised me. The yellow-flowered 
variety has greatly attracted the honey bees, which prefer it to the browa- 
flowered sort, though this latter is always greatly superior in the formato 
Few shrubs are hardier or more catholic in taste for different 


of pods. 
W. Beacn THOMAS. 


soils, and the flowering period is long. 








Postage on this issue: Inland, 1'd.; Overseas, 1d. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETINGS 
CABLE & Wii ELESS (HOLDING) 
CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 











THE annual general meeting of Cable and Wireless (Holding), Limited, 
was held on June 28th in London. 

Sir Edward Wilshaw (chairman and managing director) said that in 
round figures the profit for 1944 was £1,199,000, as against £1,221,000 in 
the previous year. The proposed dividend was 4 per cent. The divi- 
dends received from the subsidiary companies and Cables Investment 
Trust, Limited, were the same as for thé previous year, £1,314,000, while 
income from other investments at £43,000 showed an increase of {£,1,000. 
The taxes on profits paid and to be paid in this country by this group 
of companies amounted to about £7,000,000 for E.P.T. and about 
£4,000,000 for income tax in addition to a further £2,000,000 to be paid 
in the Dominions, Colonies and foreign countries, making a grand total 
of about £13,000,000 taxation upon their income. 

There had been references in the Press to various committees and 
missions which had been examining Imperial Telecommunications 
problems. It had been stated in November that discussions were. afoot 
involving the creation in Britain, the Dominions and India of public 
utility corporations, owned by the State, to take over the conduct of 
external telegraph and telephone activities now in private hands. Later 
jt was announced that Lord Reith had been invited by the British 
Government to visit the Dominions and India to discuss the future 
organisation of the telecommunications services of the Commonwealth. 

Whatever might be the trend of the discussions, the stockholders 
would be consulted before any irrevocable steps were taken by the Board. 
Their group of companies during these last few years had provided 
yet another noteworthy example of the part that private enterprise 
could play in an emergency. 

While in the case of so many other commercial undertakings the 
transition period from war to peace presented some temporary disloca- 
tion in their functions, they themselves, however, were fortunate in that 
their main task of providing the means by which nations and individuals 
could communicate rapidly with one another remained unchanged. 
They had emerged from the main conflict in a sound condition, looking 
forward to the future with calm confidence, fully equipped to offer 
their contribution towards their country’s prosperity and the restoration 
of that universal good will on which the future peace of the world 
depended. 

The report was adopted. 


JUNE 29, 1945 
COMPANY MEETING 


BARTON & SONS, LTD. 








TuHE ordinary general meeting of Barton and Sons, Ltd., was held in 
London on June 2oth. 

Mr. J. E. Hodgkin, M.I.E.E., the chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The balance of profit remaining to the shareholders, after allocating 
this large sum to the Exchequer, is £46,481, rather more than in the 
previous year. We are, I think, entitled to hope that before long the 
proportion of our earnings taken by the State will be very substantially 
reduced. 

When the Barton Company was formed in 1935, it consisted of the 
old-established business at Walsall making electrical conduit fittings under 
the Barton name ; the Clydesdale hot and cold stamping business carried 
on in Birmingham and Old Hill ; and two firms making and erecting Neon 
signs, one in London and the other in Birmingham. The number of 
employees at that time was approximately 200. 

One of our first developments was to acquire the site and almost 
derelict works at Netherton, near Dudley, which now comprise the princi- 
pal works of Clydesdale Stamping Company, with its up-to-date equip- 
ment of hot forging plant, complete with apparatus for heat treatment, 
and an engineering laboratory. 

In 1937 the structural steel business of Wright, Anderson and Co., 
Ltd., in Gateshead, was purchased, its speciality at the time being the 
design, production and erection of the largest aeroplane hangars, together 
with a country-wide connection in buildings for cinemas, flats, warehouses, 
&c. The area under cover has been approximately doubled since the 
date of acquisition, the plant and equipment being modernised and the 
staff strengthened to deal with a still wider variety of business. 

In the Birmingham areas our group, has been strengthened by the 
atquisition of three firms—John Fellows, Ltd., of Bilston, and The Bolt 
and Nut Co. (Tipton), Ltd., both specialising in the production of bolts 
and nuts, and the Premier Aluminium Casting Co., Ltd., of Birmingham, 
which has an unique reputation for die and sand castings of the highest 
quality. 

We are now engaged :n the active prosecution of certain developments 
to acquire business, both in Great Britain and abroad, which we believe 
will fully replace those Government contracts on which we have con- 
centrated for the past five years, and I am glad to say that there are 
indications that for all the companies in our group the prospects are most 
encouraging ; inquiries and orders are coming in well. 

The report was adopted. 





VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS 
HIGHER PROFIT 


THE twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of The Venezuelan Oil 
Concessions, Limited, was held on Monday last in London, Sir Andrew 
Agnew, C.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement circulated 
with the accounts :— 

After making provision for certain reserves the profit for 1944 at 
£688,000 is higher by £196,000 than the profit for 1943. There has 
been some increase in production and in the revenue therefrom, and these 
factors have served to offset the substantially increased production and 
surface taxes operative. These figures of profits are arrived at after 
charging the gross tax payable. 

Your board has felt it prudent to make reserves for deferred mainten- 
ance, owing largely to the difficulty of obtaining materials in war-time. 
In 1943 £400,000 was set aside for this purpose, raising the total reserve 
to £800,000. This question of deferred repairs is constantly under review, 
but it is difficult to foresee the future trend, and the matter may ultimately 
prove to be one of replacement rather than repair. No addition to this 
reserve is considered necessary at this time. On the other hand, our 
plans for developing our new concessions envisage a heavy exploration 
programme in the near future, and as a contribution towards this £250,000 
has been added to the Exploration and General Reserve, which now 
stands at £1,400,000. 

As regards general operations, the company has, since the outbreak of 
war, directed its maximum efforts towards fulfilling the important part 
it has been called upon to play in supplying the oil requirements of the 
Allied Nations. In recent years the increasing demand for aviation 
gasoline and other light products has required the company to concentrate 
on the production of all available grades of better quality crude oil, and 
our drilling activities have been governed accordingly. This has necessi- 
tated exploration on an increased scale, involving slow drilling and a 
higher proportion of deep wells. The reduced totals of completed wells 
and footage drilled in 1943 and 1944 are due primarily to this, although 
it was also necessary during those years to reduce the total number of 
drilling strings operating, pending discovery of additional reserves of the 
Tequired type of crude oil. Now that this objective has to a considerable 
extent been achieved by the discovery of the Pueblo Viejo field and the 
deep production at La Paz—two additional sources of production—we 
are able to increase our exploitation drilling programme to an appreciable 
degree, at the same time maintaining our exploration work. 

The report was adopted. 
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to write to Heat & Son Ltp., 196, 
Road, W 
ORSET.—Public Schoolmaster runs holiday home 
| ) August; boys 9 to 15 games, excursions.— 
Box No. 242 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
| ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
7, INANCE.—REGIONAL Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone : 
REGent 5983. 
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in Youth Se or teaching and an interest in adult 
education for the Post of Warden at the Letchworth Youth 
Centre and Girls’Club. Salary £250 plus bonus, at present 
£42 per annum. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the County EpucaTtion Orrice, County Hall, Hertford 
Closing date for applications 14th July.—ELTON LONGMORE 
Clerk of the County Council 
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The Headmastership of the above School will be vacant 
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Applicants must be Honours Graduates and preferably 
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